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ONE OF UNCLE SAM'S FISH 
The submarine O-3, outward bound for maneuvers off Block Island, R. 1. See page 391 
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A number of large business corporations and 
public accounting firms select men from our 
cae sang ~— each year, and many firms give 
when developing 





men for neni positions. 

The largest Bi devoted @ schoc] of college 
grade in the world devoted exclusively to train- 
ing men for | positions in accounting 
and finance. No correspondence — 

Excellent dormitory accommodatio 

Two-year course. Send for msm 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 a, St. Dept. F, Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 














The Manlius School 


“‘Saint John’s”’ 


A College Prepesntney Schoo]. 
fosters manliness and inte d 
a highest ideals. Junior Depart- 
ment, beginning wee J 7th grade. xtensive campus in 
the hills. Well-pl: ation _ athletics. Swim- 
ming pool, athletic ohelde. atalogu 


GENERAL WILLIAM ame, Pres. 
Box 286, Manlius, New York 
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BORDENTOWN WWsiitit 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, iackvidy attention. Boys taught 
ad tostudy. R.O.T.C. 43rd year. Special Summer 

Session. Catalogue. Col. T. D. Landon, Principal. 
Drawer C-15, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 





- PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Est. 1832. Endowed. Prepares for college 
and for life’s work. Four years scientific course. Well-equip- 
ped buildings, in White Mountain foothills. Study and 
health conditions unexcelled. Athletics. Winter sports. 
Catalog. Address Principal, Box D Kezar Falls, Maine. 





DUMMER ACADEMY ‘¥ 

Year 
A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
olesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
Supervised study and democratic Monts. Upper 
= Lower. School. oderate ~ ngham, 
.» Principal, South Byfield, M 





Fun, Frolic and Discipline in 
Camp 


UMMER is playtime. Campers gather 

together to enjoy the life in the open. 

It may be the fun they have, the rugged 

life, or the supervision, or all combined, but 

not a camper returns home who is not better 

fitted in health and clearness of mind to 
meet the long winter months ahead. 

Camp i is a community. There is no oppor- 
tunity for selfishness; selfishness would mar 
the community spirit. The campers must 
work and play together. They help-one an- 
other to overcome self-consciousness. They 
work for the good of the camp as a whole. 
Many are the opportunities at both boys’ 
and girls’ camps to prove oneself the best all- 
around camper. It is the greatest honor of 
the camp. 


Tutoring Camps 


There are many good tutoring camps for 
boys, While there is plenty of outdoor living 
at most of them, the importance of studies 
and examinations to be passed is of first 
concern. 

Tutoring camps for girls are few. In talk- 
ing about an important one, some one has 
said, “First of all—not a place for cramming. 
They are prepared to pass subjects in which 
they may have failed, but they cannot ac- 
quire a year’s work in the summer. It is not 
only unwise to attempt it, but it is not a 
reliable foundation.” 

The colleges are more and more eliminat- 
ing the entrance examinations, and it be- 
hooves the girl in preparatory school to pass 
all subjects each year, as'she finishes; and it 
is safer for girls to tutor as they go along 
before entering college. 


“Ship Ahoy! Where Away?’’ 


Mr. says that some girls enjoy boat- 
ing as well as boys do. So it seems fitting that 
there should be cruising camps for girls, as 
well as boys—and there are good ones. 

What do they do? Let us quote them: 

“We swim, row, sail and paddle, tool 
leather and weave rugs. 

“We take an afternoon trip, where, on 
the border of dreamland, we watch the dis- 
tant sail of a full-rigged ship or the hazy 
smoke of a tug far off on the Ae Bang 

“Perhaps we gather around a glowing 
camp fire on the beach, as twilight falls, for a 
thrilling tale, and as the fire burns low and 
the story ends we sometimes see the round 
silver moon rise in splendor from the sea.”’ 

For information write to: 











Nature Afield 


Jane, who loved Nature Study more than 
anything else at camp, said: 
“Early in the morning we used to tap 





gently at Miss ’s bungalow, thinking 
that perhaps she had forgotten that we 
wanted to go out almost at dawn to see and 
hear the birds, but she never failed us. Al- 
ways ready, with her great fund of knowl- 
edge about them, to be off with us and an- 
swer all our eager questions! 

“And the flowers! We used to think that 
some day we might find one that she didn’t 
know, but the flower is still to be found by 


us. 

“Miss certainly made us all love the 
world we live in and appreciate some of the 
wonders to be found out of doors.” 














' Nature Study has different aspects at a 
boys’ camp. Donald liked astronomy, and | A 
at the camp he attended they had a fine 
telescope. Two years ago the boys thought 
they were able to see snow on Mars. 


‘Only God Can Make a Tree”’ 


The wholesome influence of a camp that 
emphasizes this thought to a group of boys 
is evident in one camp where Forestry is 
made a dominant interest. 

With 1700 acres at their disposal and 
eminent and experienced teachers of Forestry 
in the camp council, the boys learn, along 
with all the other advantages of an active 
and usual camp life, the fundamental things 
from the planting of the seedlings to the 
care of the full-grown tree. 


ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 












URDETT COLLEGE == 


Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade 


Business Administration — Accounting — and Salesmanship Courses especially de- 
signed for young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young women. All 164 
except shorter courses require two years and the content is of the same grade as the usual 
four-year college course. Actual practice features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Faculty noted for achievement and personal interest in students. 


Send for‘catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar aga 
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CAMPS 





CAMP WAZIYATA 


For Boys 6-12 
WAREHAM, MASS. — CAPE Cop 


A salt water camp for the young boy. Land and water 
eis leas “aaa goes, Coumelon cr 
MRS. HELEN F. NELLSON 
11 Chamberlin Terrace Waltham, Mass, 
Tel. WALtham 0616-M 





beach, wharf, f, boats, ae "ieee. athletic field. “fo 

iia ar staaan erkace eee an 
ion usual camp activit: 

Percy E. JEWELL, Exeter, N. H for booklet ee oes 








CAMP WONPOSET 


boys at Bantam Lake, Conn. In Berkshires. 
Ail a FAA Excellent supervision. 100 miles from New 


York, 22nd Yi 
ROBERT Y. TINDALE, 31 E. 7ist ST.,. NEW YORK 





CAMP FENIMORE 

On beautiful Leke Otsego, at C 

town, N.Y. A small exclusive rh red 
for girls, 6 to 12, from oe 

stian homes. Write for boo! 

ictures. Mrs. Clifford A. Braiden 

14 East 22nd St., New York. 

Also Companion Camp for Boys 

” 





CampWichitee "#2 ten" 


A camp of real sportsmanship. All activities including 
hand-craft, nature study, horseback riding and GOLF. 

oderate rates. ress Miss Harriet M. Balcom, t193 
Commonwealth Ave,, Allston, Mass. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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uly to November. New Met! Poot epey for Drawing and 
rayon w! at OLE We, does for Light and Power.” 
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than in art pa ° old methods.” 
ANSON K. CROSS, 





Home Courses‘ 
Winthrop Station, Boston,: ‘Mass. 
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Make friends quickly. Earn more money. Attain 
real happiness. Gain complete, permanent speech 


Graduates. Write today for information and phono- 
graph record. Noobligation. Dime covers postage. 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 
157 Stimson Ave. Detrof, Mich. 











Last year Bur- 
dett students 
came from 25 
Universities 
and Colleges, 
high 
schools, 34 
academies: 
32 other busi- 
ness, normal 
and special 
schools. 
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when he heard war was declared were: 

“I’m going to get into it. Watch me!” 

This was boastful. And it was not 
altogether patriotic, because in 1917 the 
duty of some was to stay at home and work 
for those at the front. But, since Ed was the 
right sort at heart, what he really meant 
was: ‘‘I_want.to see my country win. There’s 
practically nothing I wouldn’t do to help.” 

But, being a lad of more enthusiasm than 
logic, his judgment was not so good as it 
might have been. So when, some weeks 
later, he was faced with a very difficult sit- 
uation he yielded to impulse. As a result he 
nearly caused the death of thirty-seven fine 
American sailors and three officers of the 
United States Navy. 

He enlisted as an apprentice seaman. 
From the recruiting station in his home town 
he-went to the naval training. station at 
Newport, Rhode Island.” There he learned 
to pull an oar and: take care of his clothes, 
to lash a hammock, splice a rope and keep 
step with the station band. At the end of ten 
weeks Ed was rated as an ordinary seaman 
and shipped to Norfolk with a draft of nearly 
fifty other young mariners. 

Mixed in this fifty were about a dozen 
who had had special training in submarines 
at the torpedo station, which is also at 
Newport. 

On the dock at Norfolk there was some 
confusion. Names were called and _ ships 
assigned to the newcomers. Some went to 
the battleship fleet, some to the cruisers, and 
the few specially trained ones to submarines. 

“Hale?” called the petty officer in charge. 

Ed Haley stepped forward. He really 
thought his name had been uttered. And 
he did not know the man Hale on the petty 
officer’s list had been left behind in the 
torpedo-station hospital. 

“You go to submarine S-4,”’ went on the 
petty officer hurriedly. ‘“Take your bag and 
hammock and go in that boat.”” With a wave 
of his hand he indicated a launch at the end 
of the dock. 

‘Ed’s heart leapt within him. This meant 
he could get into the war right away. It was 
a matter of common knowledge that all the 
subs were going overseas at once. 

As he leaned down to swing his dunnage 
up to his broad shoulders he heard the petty 
officer call to the boat: “One more there. 

dinary seaman, name Hale.”’ 

“What?” blurted Ed involuntarily. “Did 
you say ‘Hale’?” - - we 

“That’s you, isn’t it?’ asked the petty 
officer sharply. 

Ed hesitated. His heart sank. He knew a 
mistake had been made. Some one else was 
intended. He glanced around. The others 
were not listening. If he went right on, they 
wouldn't ‘know. And it would mean his 


Te first words young Ed Haley said 


“It’s a long chance,” 


“ a 
Said the skipper, ‘but there are a good many of us. Who 
will volunteer?”’ 


Twenty Fathoms Down 


‘By FITZHUGH GREEN, U. S. N. 


I)lustrated by Frank Gopwin 


getting into the war now. If he stayed here in 
the other ships, he might never get to Europe. 

“Say, what’s eating you?’’ queried the 
petty officer harshly. ou’re the man I 
detailed to the S-4, aren’t: you?” 

Ed felt his face grow hot. It would not be 
exactly a lie if he-said ‘‘yes’” to the petty 
officer, because only a moment before the 
petty officer had actually picked him out. 
Yet it would be a lie because he would be 
deceiving people about his identity. And Ed 
Haley was too much of a man to stoop to 
such a thing as deception. 

He stood up a little straighter. At least 
he would be honest. ‘“My name is Haley, 
not Hale,” he said. 

The petty officer looked annoyed. He 
glanced from Ed to his list and back at Ed 
again. He chewed his pencil. ‘‘Well,’”’ he 
snapped, , “there must be some mistake. 
We'll fix.it up later. Shake a leg and get into 
that boat.” . 

Ed strode across the dock. He was a little 
confused, but he was happy. He was going 
to duty that he knew would take him into 
the war zone at once. 


Thar night he slept on the little sub- 
marine ‘‘mother ship,” a small vessel not 
much bigger than a tug. She was the U.S. S. 
Bushnell, he learned; and she took care of 
repairs and other help needed by the six 
submarines in her division. 

Next day Ed went aboard the submarine 
S-4. Luckily while she ran on the surface he 
was stationed as lookout on her small deck 
space. So he did not have to reveal his lack 
of training in submarine work and life. He 
thought one or two of the other sailors gave 
him suspicious looks. But they said nothing. 
Nearly all were strangers to one another on 
account of the hurry and confusion of war. 
None asked him where he had received his 
training in submarines, and he was not 
called upon for any sort of work peculiar to 
this type of naval craft. 

What should he do? Ought he to insist 
upon the captain knowing he hadn’t been 
trained for submarines? Or would the officer 
just laugh at him?.As he was new in the Navy 


“ 


the whole situation worried him. He finally 
decided he’d best wait for developments. 

At his first opportunity he took a look 
around the strange vessel. She had a long 
cigar-shaped steel hull with engines at one 
end and a cluster of torpedo tubes at the 


- other. The engines ran by gas on the surface 


and by electricity from a huge set of storage 
batteries when the sub submerged. The 
torpedo tubes were simply big steel pipes 
in the boat, about twenty inches in diameter 
and twenty-five feet long, from which the 
steel fish known as torpedoes were ejected by 
compressed air. The torpedoes carried a 
heavy charge of high explosive. Their pro- 
pellers were operated by a tank of com- 
pressed air which formed one section of the 


ly. 

The space below decks in the submarine 
was lit only by electric lamps. It was stuffy 
and ill-smelling from engine gases. When the 
boat dropped beneath the surface of the 
sea existence between decks was even more 
uncomfortable. 

On the third day after his joining her Ed 
found that the S-4 was ordered to New York. 
Thence, it was whispered, she would go direct 
to England to join the British forces operat- 
ing against the deadly enemy submarines. 

After leaving the Virginia capes she stood 
to sea in search of a strange sub which was 
said to be operating against the coast. She 
ran with just her periscope above the water. 
This was a long tube that stuck straight up 
from her middle section. At its end was a 
prism which made it possible for the skipper, 
Lieutenant Burke, to look about the ocean, 
although he was actually standing inside the 
submarine some feet below the surface. 

Suddenly the skipper gave an exclamation 
of surprise. Ed Haley, standing on watch 
just in front of him, felt a thrill of excite- 
ment..What had the officer seen? Was it the 
enemy at last? 

“Stand by for a quick divel’’ cried the 
skipper. 

Instantly the engineer stuck his head up 
through the near-by hatch. “Already aft, 
sir,” he reported. 

Ed’s heart was in his mouth. Ever since 


he had come aboard he had been tormented 
by the knowledge that he had never received 
any training in submarine work. He did not 
know what two thirds of the orders he heard 
meant. What the levers and wheels and gears 
all about him were for he could only guess. 
If only he had the nerve to go to the com- 
manding officer and confess his ignorance! 

Naturally he had been picking up bits of 
knowledge here and there as quickly as he 
could. He had learned that big horizontal 
rudders at the end of the boat could be 
moved so that she would dive under the sur- 
face. He had heard some one talking about 
“ballast tanks” and gathered that another 
way to make the sub sink was to admit water 
to several big compartments in her sides. 
But up to the present moment he had es- 
caped -having to carry out any order that 


-had to do with.the actual-handling of a sub- 


marine or her gear. 

“Stand by, Haley!” the skipper now 
shouted at him. (At any rate he had had the 
courage to insist that his name wasn’t Hale.) 

» “Oh, why didn’t I tell them I didn’t know 
anything and avoid this!” Ed groaned to 
himself. 

“It’s the tanks we want,” snapped the 
officer. He pointed to several wheels near 
Ed’s hand. Apparently one of them was a 
valve to let in water and help sink the boat. 

“Which one, sir?” asked Ed. His voice 
trembled, and his face reddened. 

But the officer’s eye was glued to the 
periscope sight. “‘Let her go, Haley! Let her 
go!”’ he cried. 

So insistent and full of anxiety was his 
superior’s voice that Ed seized the mechan- 
ism he thought was meant and gave it a 
violent turn. As it moved easily, he kept on 
until it stopped. 

He glanced around. He had a horrible 
feeling that the boat would either blow up or 
sink with a crash. It seemed an awful thing 
to tamper blindly with her as he had just 
done. But nothing happened. And when the 
skipper took his eye from the periscope he 
seemed much relieved. 


‘“““HAT was a close shave!’ he grumbled, 
mopping his brow. 

At this moment a small door leading from 
the conning tower opened, and the engineer 
looked in. “Doing nicely. What—” 

He broke off abruptly. And as Ed glanced 
up he saw that-both-officers-were staring with 
dilated eyes at asort of gauge in front of them. 
He knew this device indicated the depth. 

“Great bear-cats!”” burst out the skipper. 
“We're on the bottom!” 

Ed’s color ebbed from his face. He knew 
the worst had happened. He had got the 
wrong valve and sunk the submarine. 
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“Blow tanks!" yelled the officer. 

Other orders were barked back and forth 
in rapid succession. Frantically, men toiled 
over valves and levers. There was apound- 
ing in the éngine room aft. Several men 
stripped to the waist hurried forward and 
clambered down into a dark hole leading to 
the bottom of the submarine. Through it all 
the skipper, Lieutenant Burke, stared 
steadily at his depth gauge, not even taking 
his eyes off it when he spoke of some new 
desperate effort that might be used to get 
the submarine to the surface again. 

In an hour all hands were exhausted. 
Their efforts had been in vain. So the skipper 
directed that work be stopped temporarily. 
He called his men, thirty-seven of them, and 
his two officers together in the main deck 
space abaft the conning tower. 

“Don't worry, people,” he told them 
cheerily. ‘‘We ducked down to avoid a 
merchant ship that was headed our way. 
The weather was a little misty, and she might 
have mistaken us for an enemy submarine 
and fired on us.” 

“Same as last week,” agreed Ensign 
Marsh, the junior officer. 

The skipper nodded and smiled. “Righto, 
Marsh. The trouble was we went down too 
quickly. Now, hang it, we’re stuck in the 
mud. But I think it’s just a question of a 
little work and we'll get her up. Let’s take a 
rest, boys, and we'll turn to again in an 
hour.” 

A very simple and reassuring speech. But 
the old hands shook their heads. The boat 
was heavy. Her gauge showed she was 
down many fathoms. Her pumps might not 
be able to work against the pressure. The 
longer she stayed down the tighter the mud 
would hold her. 

The skipper spoke to Ed in private after 
the others had gone to their parts of the ship. 
It was his first word to the miserable lad 
since the accident had occurred. 

“Haley, do you realize that you are to 
blame for this? You worked the wrong valve.”’ 

Ed felt as if he would sink through the 
steel deck for shame. But he braced his 
shoulders and said: “Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Well, how in the name of Neptune could 
you have done such a thing?” 

“Because I haven’t had any training in 
submarines, sir.” 


“Whatl" 


UICKLY Ed told his story: how he had 
procrastinated, hoping tolearnenoughto 
get along, at least until the boat reached 

the war zone; how he had thought it silly to 
explain his ignorance. 


ANNAH JEFFERS! Even Penel- 
ope’s finished manners could hardly 
hide her consternation. 

Any roommate at all would have 
been an ordeal. So intimate an association 
with a strange girl had always seemed im- 
possible to her aloof reticence. But the 
summer school that Lancaster College held 
in the Rockies had no single-rooms in its tent 
dormitory. It was a school that offered ex- 
cellent work in her favorite sciences, and 
deep in her heart Penelope hid the hope 
that she might some day be thought eligible 
for the assistantship in those sciences at the 
mother institution. Next year, or the next, 
when the diamond Professor Cardley’s 
present assistant was wearing should have 
added to itself a chased platinum band, the 
position would be open. To work with 
Professor Cardley, who turned the pages 
of the universe as a vast book of wonder and 
engrossing delight! It was a hope so happy 
that no girl could let a little thing like a 
roommate stand in the way. And still— 
Hannah Jeffers! 

The summer-school students were of every 
type. But if you had been asked to put your 
finger on the two most widely divergent, the 
two surest to be antagonistic, you would 
have chosen without a moment’s hesitation. 
And your choice would have been Penelope 
Bradford and Hannah Jeffers. 

Penelope was one of these exquisite bits of 
girlhood, as delicately cut as a cameo, or an 
intaglio on ivory. She was perfection, from 
the silk shine of amber hair to the soft shine 
of shoes: a fastidious perfection that made 
most people feel for straggling locks or try 
to hide irregular finger nails, in her presence. 
Her poised smallness gave the average girl a 
sense of her own lumbering size—of an un- 
warrantable number of pounds and inches. 
With it all, she was as sweet and cool and 
aloof as a golden-hearted lily. That was 
Penelope Bradford. 

And Hannah Jeffers? Hannah Jeffers’s 


The skipper fixed him with a hard blue 
eye. “And you gambled with the lives of all 


the rest of us just because you didn’t have 


the backbone to walk up to me like a man 
and say you didn’t know a submarine from a 
saddle-horse!”’ 

“Yes, sir.” Ed’s lip trembled, but he stood 
straight and looked his commanding officer 
in the eye. 

“All right, that’ll do for the present.”’ 


Extreme measures were then resorted to. 
By back-breaking labor the torpedo gear 
and other- weight was shifted aft. With this 
change: of several tons’ balance the boat 
showed a disposition to rise forward. She 
was Ba pang a. Also the chief engineer 
rigged up a special pump. 

Suddenly she stood on her tail; her bow 
rose vertically, leaving only her stern fast 
in the mud. 





She stood to sea in search of a strange submarine which was said to be operating 
against the coast 


An hour later the struggle began all over 
again. Forty men were fighting for their 
lives. But death was very close. The air 
supply was limited. In a few hours the 
stuffy interior of the little craft would be- 
come a death-trap. Slowly the life-giving 
oxygen would become exhausted. Man after 
man would reel at his task and fall. They 
would die by inches like so many human rats 
in a trap. - 

The radio was useless. None knew where 
the boat had gone down. If the crew could 
not raise her, she was lost. 

The pumps resisted all attempts to do 
more than partially clear the tanks. B 
“sallying ship’’—that is, by running Ae 
and forth—the men rocked her slightly. The 
motors were turned over; but mud soon 
stopped them. The situation was desperate. 


This fired the rapidly tiring men with new 
hope. But four hours of incessant labor 
failed to free the stern. The air was be- 
coming unlivable. 

Once more the skipper called his men to- 
gether. “You are a great crowd,” he told 
them. ‘I haven’t seen a sign of fear or even 
worry among you. And you now know as 
well as I how serious things are.”’ 

“Well, the gang’s all here, ain’t it?” 
blurted a big seaman. This brought a com- 
fortable chuckle from the others. 

“You bet they are, O’Hagan!”’ said the 
skipper, grinning. ‘Now I have a plan. I 
want one man to go into the aesie tube 
and be shot out just as if he were a torpedo. 
He will get to the surface all right. If there 
is a ship up there, he can get her to bring help. 
If there is no ship, he will probably swim 
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“Ours were dirt floors, and we swept the 
extra dirt out of the door with a twig broom’’ 


‘By FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 


Illustrated by Harotp Cue 


five-feet-eleven of bone and brawn had not 
the supple splendor that athletic training 
might have given them. Her broad shoulders 
were rounded and her dangling hands were 
large with toil; her feet were shapeless in 
their cheap shoes; the steady keenness of her 
eyes peered out of cavernous sockets, from 
under penthouse roofs of unkempt brows. 

In some amazing fashion she had fought 
her way through school from a sod house on 
the prairie frontier. She had emerged at 
length on the summit of college commence- 
ment, flushed, breathless, disheveled, and 
ew only a product of the sod house 
still. . 

It chanced that she and Penelope had 
both come from other schools to take their 
senior year at the little plains college of 
Lancaster. They had both been ardent 
students of the natural sciences; but even 
that common love had failed to draw them 
within speaking distance of each other. It is 
doubtful whether they had exchanged a 
hundred words during the year. 

And now Hannah’s rusty dusty garments 
filled half the hooks in the canvas cubicle of 
the long tent dormitory called the “ Pull- 
man”; Hannah’s battered, bulging luggage 
stared sheepishly from one wall at the smart 
dignity of Penelope’s bags and suitcases 
ranged opposite them. Hannah’s cot and 
Penelope’s stood intimately side by side. 

“T doubt if it’s any more disagreeable to 
me than to tis: A either,”’ Penelo 
observed justly to herself at the end of the 
second day. Indeed, Hannah had gone to the 
dean and asked if she might not be given the 


around for a few hours and then drown. It’s 
a long chance, but there are a good many of 
us. Who will volunteer?’ 

Instantly a regular roar of demands rose 
from the crowd before him—‘‘I will,” “Let 
me, sir,’ and ‘Please, sir.” 

But the skipper waved them all away. 
Though his face was grave, he seemed much 
pleased. Not a single man or officer had 
failed to offer his life for his shipmates. 
One in particular he wanted to be sure of. 
This one he turned to and said: 

“Haley, I choose you. No doubt you know 
the reason.” 


FOR the first time in his life Ed saw the 
greasy inside of a torpedo tube. As he 
was a slender lad he had no trouble crawling 
in as he was told. The job wasn’t easy for 
the others because the boat still stood on her 
stern. The skipper himself gave him instruc- 
tions: how to take a big breath at the signal, 
hold his fingers in his ears, keep his eyes shut 
and remain still till he reached the surface. 

Never in his life had Ed been so frightened 
as when he heard the steel cover clank down 
over him. Then came a sharp rush of water; 
he had just time togasp his lungs full when the 
crushing tidal wave struck him. The next 
instant he felt himself flung upward. 
Before he knew it he shot out of the blue 
Atlantic into the sparkling summer sunshine 
he had begun to feel he might never see again. 

Providence saw to the rest of his adven- 
ture. The merchant ship the S-4 had seen 
had turned and come back. She was not a 
hundred yards away when Ed porpoised 
from the depths. Her lifeboat had him 
aboard in fifteen minutes. Scarcely had Ed 
gasped out his strange story when the ves- 
sel’s radio began flinging a help call to the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. . 

One good pull from a pair of stout tugs 
two hours later and the S-4 broke free. 

“Learned your lesson?” asked the skipper 
of Ed in Hampton Roads that night. “Have 
you sense enough now to chuck your own 
feelings when other people’s safety is in- 
volved?” 

“T should say I have, sir!’’ fairly exploded 
Ed. “And I’ll take the punishment I deserve. 
Do I leave now, sir?” 

The skipper looked the wiry sailor before 
him up and down and scratched his head 
meditatively. 

“Would you like to stay?” 

“Would I like to, sir?” gasped Ed. 

The skipper’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘All right, 
forget it. No damage was done today. 
You'll go abroad with us next week.” 

Ed went. But somehow he couldn't forget. 


single room at the end of the Pullman aisle; 
she slept poorly, she explained, and was 
afraid she might disturb a roommate. 
Mrs. Raymond, however, had been regretful 
but firm; the single room, she said, they 
planned to keep for the use of guests. 

“But I'll add my persuasions to Han- 
nah’s,”” Penelope thought decisively, and 
she set out straightway for the office in the 
main building. ; 

In the lamp-lighted room she could see the 
dean in busy conference with Professor 
Cardley, and she sat down on the settle 
outside the door to wait. Her thoughts were 
busy with the loveliness of the dark expanse 
of glen and plateau before her, the mountains 
that half-encircled them with still serenity, 
the inky masses of the pines, the splendor of 
the starry skies. It was only gradually that 
the conversation indoors seeped into her 
consciousness, and even then her ears had 
heard several fragments before her mind 
began unconsciously to piece them together. 


‘© AS great a problem as we have.—Fine 

mind; sterling character, too, I firmly 
believe; but that exterior !—Unquestionably 
fitted for the position, as far as mental 
equipment and interest are concerned. But 
she would be brought into constant personal 
contact with such a range of human types. 
As she is now she would be impossible.— 
That’s the reason I’m trying the experiment. 
Roommates are forced to a peculiar sort of 
intimacy, you know; and this other girl,— 
she’s at the farthest pole, but just as fine at 
heart,—it’s my hope that she may be able 
to accomplish something.” 

“To accomplish in three months what 
hasn’t been done in a whole young life, 
doubted Professor Cardley. 

“Perhaps it’s a forlorn hope,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond assented, “and I know it’s heroic 
treatment. But—” . 

Penelope rose from the place of her in- 
advertent eavesdropping, and stole softly 
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back to the Pullman. She could not press 
their case this evening, at any rate. 

Across the study table that evening she 
studied Hannah thoughtfully. Certainly she 
could not make an acceptable appearance 
before the public as she was now. She did 
not even keep her hair tidy; her muslin 
collar was not only cheap and coarse,—it 
was rumpled; and it had been crookedly 
basted into the shabby serge. 

Hannah, breathing hard at her task, 
looked up and met her roommate’s scrutiny. 

“Something difficult?’’ Penelope asked 
courteously. 

Hannah hesitated. “It’s this English— 
the spelling. Really, I ought to look up every 
word of it in the dictionary before I copy it, 
but there isn’t time. Spelling—if there was 
rhyme or reason to it—’”’ She sighed. 

“I didn’t come here to serve as a re- 
former, or a tutor, either,’’ Penelope admon- 
ished herself. ‘‘But just this once—”’ 
Aloud, she offered, ‘“You wouldn’t care to 
have me look it over and check any errors? 
Spelling seems to be a thing I breathe in 
without any trouble. It would take very little 
time—” : 

“Would you really?’’ Hannah shoved the 

aper across the table and pushed her hair 
Pack from her weary eyes. “I’m slow as 
sorghum, and there’s two hours’ work yet to 
do on these primary methods.” 

The corrected words she studied carefully, 
and she spelled them to Penelope as the two 
walked back to the Pullman. 

“You see, I missed the biggest part of my 
spelling,” she apologized, ‘‘not getting to 
go to school till I was fourteen. Seems like 
you get it learned wrong, and it never does 
straighten out for you, no matter how much 
schooling you have. Grammar the same 
way.” 

“Fourteen!” breathed Penelope. 

“We were raised right out on the prairie, 
miles from a school.” 

“And did some one teach you at home?” 

“No. A neighbor woman a mile away 
taught me my ‘letters, though, and there 
were newspapers I could get when we went to 
town—practice on, you know. So I could 
read pretty fair when I started to school— 
except for the pronouncing. There’s so 
many words I’d always said the wrong way 
to myself, never hearing anybody else speak 
them. I still do say them wrong, they’re 
fixed so solid in my mind.” 

“You must have made rapid progress 
when you did start.” 

“Yes. Of course there was lots of house- 
work to do for the ladies I staid with. But 
I surely did hustle to get out of the baby 
classes. It was bad enough to be fourteen, 
but I was always so big—and they took me 
for twenty.”’: She smiled wryly at the 
memory. 

Penelope’s sense of justice was as straight 
as her back, and her conscience as un- 
bending. “If I’m booked as a reformer, I’d 
better go at it in earnest,’ she told herself 
resignedly. And from that time on she made 
her roommate quite definitely her task and 
responsibility. With all possible tact she 
pursued the elusive spelling, the rebellious 
errors in speech. Constantly she urged her 
toward the pressing of the cheap serges, the 
blacking of her shoes, the tidy arrangement 
of her hair. With it all, she made an honest 
attempt to hide the antagonism she felt. 


“TT’S so hard,” she observed conversa- 

tionally, as she hung her dress carefully 
on a hanger one day, “to live decently 
in such primitive surroundings as these 
camps.” 

“Primitive!” sniffed the other girl, re- 
garding her suspiciously. “I guess you never 
slept on a husk tick on the floor, if you call 
these beds primitive.” 

Penelope’s lips drew a little straighter. 
“I was thinking more of the rough splintery 
floors; and having to go into the kitchen and 
take your turn in pressing clothing with old- 
fashioned flatirons: no conveniences, you 

ow.” 

“Ours were dirt floors,” Hannah said 
shortly, ‘and we swept the extra dirt out 
the door with a twig broom. As for con- 
veniences—we had a well outside the door, 
and mighty thankful we were for it.” 

There was a smoldering gleam in her 
deep-set eyes, a sullenness as of one who has 
been prodded too far with pin-pricks. When 
they set out together on the school trip that 
Saturday afternoon, all Penelope's ostenta- 
tious polishing of her trim oxfords, all her 
assiduous brushing of hair, were seen to have 

m in vain, so far as Hannah was con- 


cerned. Her shoes went defiantly rusty, her 
hair in straggling disorder. 
Penelope disliked these trips, anyway, for 


the young hilarity—ill-bred, she felt it— 
that thrust itself discordantly on the 
serenity of the mountains. Today they had 
driven to an unusual group of rocks, par- 
ticularly interesting to the geology students, 
but remarkable to the most casual eye for 
their wide variety of sculptured shapes. 
Some, like vast cumulus clouds done in 
stone, rolled their rounded billows one upon 
another, higher and higher, and tempted the 
venturesome foot to scale their smooth 
heights. 

Penelope watched the jauntiest of the 


aad 


climbers with growing concern as she poised 
—and posed—gayly on a bubble of red rock 
surmounting a tumbled cloud heap. 

“That Geraldine—look, Hannah!’’ she 
oes. “She’s slipping! She looks as if she’d 
‘a ibd 

“Might shake some sense into her!” 
grumbled Hannah. Nevertheless she leaped 
to the rocks with two or three of her long 
strides and clambered up until she could 
wedge one foot firmly into a little niche 
there. Bracing herself, she reached up and 
steadied the swaying girl and helped her 
safely down to the base of the rocks. 

Hannah’s lips were compressed and her 
face sallow with pallor, and Penelope studied 
her with surprise, for Geraldine was a 
shaving of a girl. Hannah caught her glance. 

“Nothing,” shefrowned. ‘Only I wrenched 
my arm a little.” 

No more was said about it. The sky had 
darkened with a sudden mountain storm, 
and now the whole party scurried to shelter 
before the pelting rain. 

Hannah hel build the camp fire in the 
lee of towering rocks, shivering in her 
drenched cotton serge. After supper they 
rode home under the keen stars of the clear- 
ing sky. 

It was rather a languid Hannah who went 
to the Sunday morning services next day, 
and after dinner she crept into bed and 
pulled the blankets up to her chin. 

“You're ill!” Penelope exclaimed. 

“No,” said Hannah, “I reckon I just took 
cold in my bad arm where I wrenched it 
yesterday.” 

“Your bad arm?” 

“Tt was broken once, and it’s always been 
weak and stiff-like.” 

“You should have let some one else help 
that silly Geraldine!’’ Penelope protested. 

“Nobody handy that was big enough.” 

“When did you break it?” A tinge of 
respect mingled with the old, impersonal 
courtesy in Penelope’s voice. 

“T wasn’t but ten. Pa had gone to town, 
and the young ones and ma took down 
awfully sick with fever. Right then our 
next neighbor lived three miles off, so of 
course I rode our little pinto pony. He 
stumbled in a gopher hole,—it was black 
night,—and I went clean over his head and 
fell with my arm doubled up under me.” 

“Oh!” Penelope’s vision beheld the crum- 
pled child figure, alone with its pain and 


helplessness in the deep night of the prairie. 
“What did you do?” 

“Well, you see Jock was a good pony. He 
stood still till I could get up on him, some 
way, and lay across his neck; so I got the 
neighbor, and ma and the kids pulled 
through all right. She set my arm best she 
could, too; but it’s always bothered a little.” 


FoR several days Hannah was ill, lying 

patiently under her covers, accepting 
silently the meals that Penelope brought her, 
the girl’s deft ministrations. As Penelope 


For several days Hannah was ill, lying patiently under her covers, accepting silently Penelope's deft ministrations 


rubbed the lame arm one day, she returned 
to the long-ago accident that had broken it. 

“Every time I close my eyes I seem to see 
you riding across the prairie in the dark,” 
she said suddenly. ‘You poor little thing!’’ 
And her hands paused in their massage to 
give a flitting butterfly of a caress. 

Hannah flushed. 

“Little thing!’ She repeated it amusedly, 
wistfully. ‘I don’t know when anybody’s 
ever called me a little thing—” 

“Your mother—” 

“Yes, perhaps. But there were so many 
young ones. Poor mom. She didn’t have 
much time for making over us. She never 
could get hold of the handle—always just 
hustling to keep in sight of the work. I’m 
awfully anxious to get to earning, even a 
little bit, so mom can have some comfort. 
She’s been ailing again now.” 

“You had a letter from her this morning, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes—from one of the kids, that is.” 
Hannah’s head was turned away on the 
pillow. ‘Mom, you see, mom never did learn 
to read and write. But she’s good as gold,” 
she added defensively. 

Penelope’s massaging hand slowed to a 
standstill, and she stared with wet eyes at 
the floor. 

“TI never had a—a mom,” she explained. 

“Why, you poor little thing!’ whispered 
Hannah. They laughed chokingly over 
clasped hands. 

Later in the day Penelope found Hannah 
ripping a soiled collar from one of her dresses. 

“Would you—would you help me baste 
one straight?” the big girl asked. “I haven’t 
any rane with a needle. They always come 
crooked.” 

“I'd love to. And, Hannah,” she went on 
diffidently, ‘I have one here,—quite a fine, 
pretty one,—and it’s too long for any dress 
I have. It would spoil it to cut it. If it’s right 
for yours—would you wear it for me?”’ 

“T’ll be proud to,” Hannah said simply. 

The summer weeks rolled on with in- 
creasing speed. For Penelope they were full 
and happy ones, despite little pin-pricks— 
despite an anxiety, too, about her winter’s 
work. As yet no definite teaching offer had 
come to her. Her funds were not so large 
that she could continue indefinitely in 
school; and life without definite occupation 
threatened an intolerable lonely emptiness. 

She and Hannah had fallen into a partner- 








ship of work and study and play that was 
becoming more and more comfortable. In 
the evening they continued to labor over 
spelling and grammar; after classes they 
roamed the canyons and the plain. The girl 
bred in the open had an unerring sense of 
place and direction; a keen eye for new fungi, 
crystals of quartz and feldspar, the wing- 
motion of an unfamiliar bird, a new flower 
or plant. 

Study, work and—play. For Penelope 
found herself playing with surprising 
pleasure. The Saturday ‘good times’’ were 


i 


much better times when they were seen 
from the inside. The girls, the few boys— 
some of them were a Tittle crude, perhaps, 
but how happy and wholesome! And, 
some reason, Penelope was finding herself 
inside—with Hannah. 

Even the school meals, rather dreaded at 
first, she was finding pleasant—plain food, 
light-hearted badinage and ali. Coming 
sparkling-eyed and gay from the supper 
table one evening, she found the dean 
waiting at the door, keen eyes upon her face. 
Mrs. Raymond held out a detaining hand, 
and together they walked into the office. 

“Only three weeks of summer school left, 
Miss Bradford. I think I must talk to you 
about a position that is open this fall. It 
has taken us a long time to make a definite 
offer; we have had a young woman in mind 
from the first. She is excellently equipped— 
excellently, but—’’ Penelope’s mind flitted 
back to her inadvertent eavesdropping. 
“But her exterior—certain qualities that we 
thought detrimental, to be quite frank with 
you, seem to be—softening.” 

Penelope’s face was bright. 

“Oh, do you think she has improved, 
then?”’ she asked eagerly. 

“No one could question it!” smiled the 
dean. “We feel that now she will be able to 
meet the pupils delightfully, as well as to 
handle the laboratory end efficiently. It’s 
the assistantship in the natural-science 
laboratory, you understand?” 

Penelope’s heart paused a moment. How 
she had longed for that place herself! Then 
her pulse went on with a generous rush. 

“She will be able to help them so much,” 
she agreed warmly. “She has real scientific 
zeal, and the very kindest heart in all the 
world. And,” she hesitated, “if she still 
seems careless about some things,—not al- 
ways quite tidy, you know,—I’m sure she 
will keep right on improving, seeing you 
every day! And no one can possibly Tecne 
Hannah for what she hasn’t done. She is 
wonderful to have done what she has—even 
if she will crumb the crackers into her 
soup.” 

She stopped, breathless and questioning, 
at the dean’s laughter. Mrs. Raymond had 
listened with surprise and then with growing 
amusement. 

“The ranch children in the particular part 
of the country where Hannah is going will 
not notice the crackers,’”’ the dean assured 
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her, ‘and she-is going to bring into their 
starved lives riches they have never dreamed 
” 


of. 

“Ranch children?’”’ Penelope gasped. 
.“But you said—the assistantship?” 

“I was speaking of quite another girl. A 
girl who has added friendliness to her poise, 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER }3 


HE town awoke the morning after the 
pageant with a dull, aching head, 
tired and discouraged. All the glory 
of the day ‘before seemed to have 


passed away, and the absconding Miller had 


left behind him nothing but gloom and. dis- 
appointment. In the excitement occasioned 
by Miller’s disappearance all other matters 
were forgotten. The little episode of Joe’s 
capture by the pirates of the Panther seemed 
now very ancient history, and the idea that 
Joe was plotting revenge never occurred to 
any of them, least of all to Shiner, who had 
now become Joe’s daily visitor. 

They discussed all the pros and cons of the 
incident, and Joe quite unwillingly found 
himself the central figure in all the excite- 
ment. He was compelled to rehearse his 
story over and over again: how on the eve- 
ning of the day of the pageant he had bedded 
down the doctor’s horses and made every- 
thing secure for the night; then he decided to 
take one of his rare evenings off and go to 
the town hall and watch the dancing. 

As he came out onto the deserted street, 
he was surprised to see a horse and buggy 
standing midway between two lamp posts 
not far from Doctor Smith's house. Thinking 
that some one might be looking for the 
doctor, he walked along and spoke to the 
man who was sitting in the buggy. He was a 
stranger to Joe, and in answer to his inquiry 
said no, they were not looking for the doctor; 
he was waiting for a friend who was in the 
doctor's office. Joe knew that the doctor was 
at home and he was entirely satisfied by the 
explanation. As he turned away, however, 
he caught a glimpse of a hurrying figure on 
the other side of the street—a man was 
coming, satchel in hand, across the lawn- of 
Miss Abigail’s house. Knowing that she 
rarely if ever had visitors, Joe stopped to 
reconnoiter. In a second he recognized 
Miller and Miller recognized him. Miller 
made a quick dash across the street and 
sprang into the waiting buggy just a second 
before Joe's wildly outstretched arms reached 
to catch him. The horse was started on a 
gallop, and in an instant the vehicle with 
its occupants disappeared in the darkness. 
Joe knew at once what had happened and 
made his way as quickly as possible to the 
town hall to spread the news. This was all 
the light he could throw on the episode. 

All that anyone knew was that Miller, 
probably with the photographer, who had 
been busy all day taking pictures, had dis- 
appeared, and that with them had disap- 
peared a black leather satchel belonging to 
Shiner’s father with which he was very 
familiar. This satchel probably contained 
the proceeds from the pageant, as they could 
be found nowhere. Miller had gone the 
rounds early in the ‘evening, had made the 
collections from all the booths and had made 
a very careful and systematic clean-up, It 
was estimated that there must be about 
seven hundred dollars in the satchel, the 
whereabouts of which was so eagerly sought 
at this moment by the entire town. 


Poor Miss Abigail was prostrated by this 
disaster. She had shut herself up in her 
house and would see no one and had.sent no 
message save one to Shiner’s. father, in 
which she-deplored the unfortunate ending 
of the celebration and expressed’ her entire 
willingness to make up from.her personal 
funds any loss that had been sustained. 

Of course, all manner of stories began to 
be told of Miller and his suspicious actions. 
No one was surer about him than Silas 
Pingree. He now boldly stated that from the 
outset he had gravely distrusted Miller and 
had*felt that he was an improper person to 
be entrusted with the funds. No one knew 
how much of this was due to the fact that 
Silas Pingree had been very anxious to act 
as treasurer but had not been encouraged 
to do so by. Miss ‘Abigail, who was really 
in charge of the affair. Silas pointed out that 
the whole episode of the band and the horse 
was designed to remove him from participa- 
tion in the pageant. The post office became a 
center of discussion, and business in the 
town suffered sadly the next day or two be- 
cause constant rumors spread of Miller's 
sudden reappearance or the discovery of 


this.summer, and—you won't misunderstand 
my saying it?—helpful. humanness to her 
scholarship. We had no doubt of her ability; 
but we were not sure that her pathway was 
to lie among the lives of the very human 
boys and girls of our student body.” 
Across: Penelope’s brain flitted again the 


words she had overheard; and they fell into 
proper place like the pattern in a kaleido- 
scope. oriey 

“You mean—”’ 

“That we shall be happy to have Penelope 
Bradford associated with us at Lancaster, if 
the position is agreeable to hér.”” 


The Last Cruiseof the Panther 
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As they entered the building once more they all felt the darkness a 
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deserted structure. Full of rubbish and cobwebs, with strange shadows and spots 
of vivid sunlight, it was a dark and dismal place 


some clue. 
anywhere. oe 

Joe, on the contrary, was quite frank. He 
talked at great length with the boys and 
admitted that Miller had completely de- 
ceived him. He had been impressed by Mil- 
ler’s capacity, his ability to arrange details, 
his tactful ironing out of personat difficulties, 
and up to the last he had been a staunch 
admirer. In one of his long talks with the boys 
he remarked one day that it would be a fine 
thing if the pirates of the Panther would give 


-up-their imaginary voyages and devote 


themselves to a systematic search for the 
missing money. ; 

This suggestion appealed very strongly to 
the boys, and at a meeting aboard the 
Panther it was discussed in detail. They di- 
vided themselves into small groups; each 
group was to-investigate every story heard 
in the town and follow every clue until they 
became convinced that it .amounted’ to 
nothing. Joe, in the meantime, helped to 
direct their efforts and received their 
reports in gloomy silence. They were not 
getting anywhere, and Joe knew that every 
day of delay made the recovery of the 
money more difficult. The*local constable 
was, of course, bursting with importance 
and was scouring the country and doing 


None of these, however, led 


“everything that he did dorso clumsily that 


Pra adroit thief could easily have avoided 
im. 


ONE afternoon as Shiner sat gloomily in 
the hay. door of the Panther, turning 
over in his mind this everlasting problem, 
his attention was attracted by seeing: Joe 
come up fram:the back of Doctor Smith’s 
place with a great bundle of straw in: his 
arms. Shiner watched him idly until his 
interest was aroused by seeing Joe throw the 
straw on-the ground. He then went into the 
stable and came back with a bucket full of 
what: looked to Shiner like very dirty water. 
Into’this bucket Joe put the straw by hand- 
fuls, and as it came out it was stained a 
muddy black. Joe spread the straw out 
carefully, apparently to dry, and Shiner 
could hear his chuckles as he worked. There 
was something about Joe’s manner which 
seemed unusual. His good humor and evi- 
dent enjoyment of the curious task in hand 
were unlike the: somewhat taciturn. friend 
that Shiner knew: ‘He decided to investigate 
a little, and, lowering. his scaling ladder, once 
more he went softly across to the roof of the 
henhouse. Joe was nowhere in sight, so 
Shiner dropped from the eaves to the ground 
and walked round to the front of the stable, 
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-Penelope’s eyes shone ftom a humble, 
happy face. 

“T thought I was reforming Hannah,” she 
confessed, ‘“‘and it was Hannah that was 
reforming me.” 

“Why not:both?” asked Mrs. Raymond, 

Penelope nodded and smiled. 


passing, as he did so, the straw lying in the 
sun. 

Joe was chuckling and whistling at his 
work in the stable, and as Shiner came in he 
was removing the top-from a can of axle 
grease. ’ 

Joe looked up sharply as Shiner entered 
and said, ‘‘Well, skipper, when do you cast 
off “your moorings next, and what’s your 
port of call?” 

Shiner had almost forgotten his character 
as a pirate captain in the excitement of the 
last few days, and he did not altogether relish 
this allusion of Joe's. 

“Oh,-I don’t know,” he said. And he added 
quickly, “‘What’s the idea of the-straw out 
there in the sun?” ; 

Joe looked at him a moment, laughing, and 
said, ‘Skipper, you may be all right aboard 


_a pirate ship, but. you don’t know much 


about taking care of horses. That’s some 
bedding I am fixing for the mare. She eats 
her bedding, and I am fixing this so she 
won't touch it.” 

Shiner was satisfied with the explanation 
and asked if anything new had been learned 
about Miller. : , 

“Nothing new,” said Joe. ‘They never 
will catch that fellow until the crew of the 
Panther gets after him, and if I were in your 
place I’d get my men together and do some- 
thing instead of bothering a man who is 
trying to do his work. I’ve got to grease the 
doctor’s buggy.” 

He jack yd one of the wheels of the 
buggy and set about his task. Shiner noticed 
that he had a rag carefully wrapped and 
tied around a finger on his left hand. 

“How'd you hurt your hand, Joe?” he 
asked. : 

“That,” said Joe, looking at the bandage, 
“is a little something I owe our friend, Mil- 
ler. The night I tried to grab him he hit me 
with the side of the satchel, and one of the 
steel clamps skinned my knuckle.” 

Joe paused a moment and looked at the 
rag on his finger and then he said half to 
himself and half to Shiner, ‘‘I wonder if that 
confounded rascal hid anything down in the 
old mill. He certainly was headed in that 
direction good and fast the last time I saw 


: ’ 


him.’ 


HINER lingered a few minutes and then 
went back to the Panther. He was un- 

happy and ill at ease. Joe’s notion of the 
boys’ doing something to help find Miller 
appealed to him, but what in the world 
could they do? 

As was almost always the custom late on 
summer afternoons when nothing else oc- 
cupied them, many of the crew of the Panther 
drifted in to spend an idle half hour. Shiner 
repeated Joe’s suggestion, and every one of 
the boys felt keen to do something. 

As they were talking, Joe’s allusion to the 
old mill suddenly occurred to Shiner. He 
sprang to his feet and said, ‘‘Boys, I’ve got a 
clue. I hadn’t thought of it before. You re- 
member that the morning of the pageant we 
were swimming in Bread Hole, and as we 
came-‘up by Henry’s sawmill we met Miller 
and another man there? He was the photog- 
rapher. What were they doing at the old 
mill? I believe that they were looking about 
for a place to hide the money. Joe saw them. 
starting on the Lanesboro Road, and that 
goes right by themill. Let’stakea look around 
down there and see if we can find anything.” 

The boys welcomed the suggestion, and in 
a moment Shiner changed from an idle, rest- 
less boy to the energetic leader that he was 
by nature. The recently formed habit of 
direction aboard the Panther led him to 
assign each boy his place and direct him as 
to his duties. It must all be done very quietly; 
no one must know their suspicion; and the 
investigation must be thorough and pains- 
taking. boi. 

They all separated and in a half-hour met 
at the old mill, arriving in small groups from 
different directions. As they entered the 
building once more they all felt the darkness 
and gloom of the deserted structure. Full’ 
rubbish and cobwebs,:with strange shadows 
and spots of vivid sunlight coming through 
great holes in the roof and floor, with bulg- 
ing walls and floors atilt, it was a dark and 
dismal place. The old sluiceway of the mill 
ran directly beneath it, and the soft gurgling 
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of the water echoed through the dark and 
silent spaces. For some reason the boys 
immediately felt less keen for their search, 
but Shiner was determined to ransack every 
corner of the mill. This was done, but the 
reward was meager. There was no indication 
of anyone’s having been there recently, and 
those of the boys who were familiar with the 
building found things quite as they always 
had been. 

As the search was continued the boys’ 
spirits rose, and they soon began to forget 
their main purpose in skylarking through 
the ruins. Shiner soon restored discipline by 
dividing his boys into two sections and put- 
ting his first and second mate in command. 
From then on the search was methodical 
and careful but entirely fruitless. As the 
afternoon drew to a close the boys emerged 
dusty and tired, and Shiner felt that the 
mystery was just as baffling as ever. 

When they returned to the Panther they 
had no spirit for play, and all but Peeler and 
Crab deserted the captain and went their 


NE might search our woods for a 
month nowadays without being 
able to find a bee tree. As a matter 
of fact not many people keep bees 

at present. I know of but a single apiary 
within twelve miles of our old place, and 
that is managed on such strictly scientific 
lines that swarms never escape to the woods. 
The bees are not allowed to swarm in the 
natural way, but are “divided” at the 
proprietor’s good pleasure. No doubt that is 
the best way to keep bees, or at least the 
most profitable way. 

But it was all quite. different fifty years 
ago, when there were forty-one bee sheds in 
our small town alone and the bees swarmed 
as nature prompted them. Mostly this was 
toward the end of June and throughout July, 
often on a Sabbath morning while the farm- 
er and his family were at the meetinghouse 
three or four miles away. In consequence a 
good many young swarms escaped to the 
woods and took up their abode in hollow 
trees, usually a venerable old sugar maple 
or a lofty basswood. A tree that had round 
holes far up the trunk, holes made by 
woodpeckers or yellow hammers and open- 
ing into a capacious cavity, was most fre- 
quently the new home chosen by the vagrant 
swarm. 

Hunting bee trees was a well-recognized 
pastime with us and ranked next after 
trapping and huntingdeer, moose and bears. 
August and September was the time for it, 
at the end of the honey-gathering season and 
before the bees had begun to consume their 
stored sweets; and the prizes of bee-hunting 
were large old swarms that ‘had gone. un- 
molested for several years and had laid up 
large stores. Such a bee tree would soime- 
times yield a hundredweight of honey; and 
we heard of one from which three hundred 
and eleven pounds were taken. A tree with 
a hundredweight of honey we considered 
a fine capture; that was enough to keep a 
small family in sweets throughout the winter. 
Or, if it were carried to market with the 
combs unbroken, it would fetch fifteen dol- 
lars, as honey usually sold. 

But that was always the chief difficulty, 
to.get the honey from the tree without 
smashing the combs and making a mess of it. 
For.the method generally followed, when 
storming a bee tree, was to fell it with axes, 
and the shock of the fall often destroyed 
the integrity of the combs. A great many 
schemes and devices were made use of, to 
avoid such damage and at the same 
time deal with the enraged bees. 

Finding a bee tree, even when there were 
a great many of them in the woods, was far 
from being as easy as one might at first 
think it, since the bees were generally high 
up in some old tree surrounded by younger 
leafy growth, which prevented them from 
being seen. It is not often that the ordinary 
hum, of bees can be heard when they are 
forty feet from the ground. Good ears. and 
sharp eyes were needed for hunting bee trees. 
One. method quite common was to knock 
vigorously with an axe on the trunks of all 
trees suspected of being the abode of swarms, 
then listen for the deeper humming that 
would follow the disturbance. 

hen a. bee tree was discovered, the 
established practice was for the finder to.cut 
his. initials in the bark. That generally 
protected it from misappropriation by other 
bee hunters, though, sad to say, there were a 
few rogues who were charged with prowling 
about to discover bee trees already pre- 
empted and either robbing them at once or 
shaving off the initials of the rightful finder 
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| The boys clattered down the steps and 
joined Crab in the open 


several ways. This faithful trio, who were 
friends even when most’ discouraged, loafed 
aimlessly about, still discussing the ever- 
lasting questions: Where did Miller go? Did 
he take his money with him? If not, had he 
hidden it anywhere in the neighborhood? 

They discussed, too, what would happen if 
by any chance any of them should find Miller. 
They knew he would bedesperate. They talked 
in hushed tones of the possibility of his trying 
to murder whoever attempted to catch him. 
They wondered if he was ‘‘toting’’ a gun. 

The three boys were sitting in their fa- 
vorite vantage point in the hay door, with 
their legs dangling. Shadows of late after- 
noon began to creep through the barn, and 
suggestions of supper began to occur to 
them all. Peeler decided he must be moving 
along, and Shiner was ready to give up the 
fruitless discussion. 

“Wait a minute,” said Crab. “I want to 
get something, and I’ll be right back.” 

He stepped back into the barn, and the 


boys heard him go down the steps to the 


Catherine's Bee Tree 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Illustrated by Harotp SicHEL 


and substituting their own. Then it was a 
case of one man’s word against another's. 

One undoubted rascal in our vicinity had 
for several years practiced this mean kind of 
robbery and grew so cunning that he at 
length resorted to the use of false initials 
on trees, his own having become too noto- 
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rious to shield him from the indignation of 
those he cheated. He came to grief at last, 
caught in his own toils, as I shall try to 
relate. 


FARLY one July Catherine Edwards, one 
of our youthful neighbors, discovered a 
bee tree that she felt sure would yield a fine 
lot of honey by the end of August. This was 
after her father’s death and while Catherine 
and her mother were attempting to carry 
on their little farm—just across the fields 
from the Old Squire’s place—largely by 
their own unaided efforts. Catherine was 
piecing out their small means by gathering 
and curing wild herbs, which she sold at a 
pharmacy in Portland. She had come upon 
the tree one day while on one of her jaunts 
after thoroughwort at Shanklin’s Dale, an 
abandoned farm five miles away in the ‘‘great 
woods.” This tree was a huge old basswood 
almost four feet in diameter and fifty feet or 
more up to the first branches. In fact it had 
now few branches large or small, being 
largely a dead, hollow trunk standing among 
a clump of large shaggy, green hemlocks 
that. almost wholly concealed the top of it. 
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A man was on the ground with one leg partly beneath the big 


Catherine had sat down in the shade of 
the hemlocks to rest a bit and laid down 
her sack of herbs, for the afternoon was 
very warm, when she heard the humming 
of bees and at length discerned them enter- 
ing at two holes far up in the old bass- 
wood. Not only were the bees going into the 






holes, but great numbers were emerging and 
alighting in a dark mass on a dry limb near 
the top of one of the hemlocks. The bees 
were in the act of sending forth a young 
swarm—a circumstance from which Cather- 
ine concluded that the bees had. been there 
for some time and probably had laid up con- 
siderable honey. She at once resolved to put 
her mark on the tree and later make an 
effort to secure the honey, of which there 
might very likely be fifteen or twent 
dollars’ worth. She hastened home and, 
returning with an axe and a knife, smoothed 
and freshened a place on the bark near the 
ground and cut her initials, C. E., very dis- 
tinctly in it. 

Afterwards for three or four weeks Cather- 
ine visited the tree; and her mark was there 
right up to about the middle of August. 
Then on going there late one afternoon she 
saw staring her in the face, not her own C. E., 
but the letters M. O. T., cut very large. 
Some unscrupulous fellow had skived off her 
initials with an axe, cutting clean through 
to the white wood. beneath the bark, and 
burned. those others. there very large and 
black apparently with a hot. iron. 
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oath and a black 


floor below. In.a moment he dashed from 
the door of the barn, a. wildly excited Crab, 
flourishing in one hand a huge piece of paper. 

“Look what I found in the skipper’s 
cabin! Come down here, you fellows, and 
look at this.” 

The boys clattered down the steps and 
joined Crab in the open. He was holding a 
sheet of paper upon which was written: 


“To the Captain and crew of the Panther: If 
you are real pirates and want to search for real 
treasure, look in the old mill.” 


Beneath this inscription there appeared 
the hand print of a left hand with the second 
finger missing. 

“By the great horn spoon!’’ Peeler shouted. 
“That’s Miller’s hand! What do you suppose 
it means?” 

Shiner’s eyes flashed. Here was real busi- 
ness for his pirates; here was real treasure, 
the recovery of which was an exploit worthy 
of the Panther and its crew! 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


At first Catherine was astonished and 
could hardly credit the evidence of her eyes; 
then she grew indignant and aggrieved. 
That evening she came hastening over to 
tell us her wrongs. She was so busy, so hard 
worked, at that time that she rarely came to 
call unless it was to ask the Old Squire’s 
advice about something that was troubling 
them at their farm. 

“What shall I do?” she said. “Shall I give 
it up? What can one do? I hoped I would 
get enough from that bee tree to keep us in 
sugar all winter.” 

The Old Squire looked thoughtful. He 
sympathized with Catherine and wanted 
to help her. “I am sorry you did not have a 





te 


cloud of bees driving about him 


witness present when you marked the tree,” 
he observed. “‘Things done off in the woods 
are hard to prove in court. Have you any 
idea who this M. O. T. is?” 

“Not the slightest,’’ replied Catherine. 
“T cannot think of anyone whose name could 
be spelled with those letters.” 

“Well, I can,” I interrupted, for of late I 
had been hearing many stories about a cer- 
tain disreputable fellow citizen. ‘Those 
letters stand for no one’s real name. The 
rogue who put them there doesn’t dare cut 


~his own initials on a bee tree. These merely 


stand for ‘my own tree’—which he believes 
isn’t actionable.” 

“Very likely,” was the Old Squire’s 
comment. ‘Well, Cathy, the best thing to 
do will be to go and get that honey early 
tomorrow morning before M. O. T. or 
anybody else arrives. You ought to have it, 
and we will go with you and help you get it.” 

Anyone seeing us set off next morning 
might have guessed the purpose of the 
expedition. Catherine had come over at five 
o’clock to lead the way. We had a long cross- 
cut saw to carry, also an.axe, the bee- 
smoker, a roll of brimstone in an old kettle, 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 






THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies but only one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 
“A telephone ‘service for this 
_ Nation, so far as humanly possible 
'.free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
anywhere else in thiscountry, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 
The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
_ System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
‘the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 


,) . The number of applica- 

tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

‘A third. transcontinental tele- 
seer line was completed to the 

acific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles, 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 


. A.seven per cent improvement . 


over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to a reduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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| Here’s a marvelous canoe, fellows—a canoe patterned 


after an actual Indian model. Perfectly balanced— 
a canoe you can trust on most any kind of water. 
And light—say! this “Old Town’’ is the light-weight 
champion of the canoe world. 
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six tin buckets for the honey, a coil of rope 
and a bulky bundle containing heavy gloves, 
thick outer garments and plenty of mosqui- 
to-net. Fortunately, we could drive by 
devious trails to within a mile and a half of 
the tree, but we had to carry the outfit from 
that point. This, as may be said here, was 
after Theodora, Addison and Halstead had 
gone from home; Ellen and I accompanied 
the Old Squire and Catherine. 

After a tiresome walk through the forest 
we reached the place and spent some little 
time reconnoitering the situation. It was a 
difficult one at best, since the big basswood, 
already an infirm old tree, leaned partly on 
one of the large hemlocks a few steps away. 
All the trees thereabouts inclined a little 
towards the brook. Up at the holes the bees 
were coming and going in great numbers. 
There could be no doubt that it was a bee 
tree; there too was that bold M. O. T. where 
Catherine’s mark had been shaved off. Now 
and then a scout bee found its way down 
near us. The Old Squire caught one under 
his hat. As we had suspected, they were 
Egyptian bees, a variety then kept in con- 
siderable numbers at several farms in that 
county, but afterwards replaced by Golden 
Italians. Egyptian bees were fairly good 
honey gatherers, but intractable to handle. 

We looked up at our tree with keen satis- 
faction. The job, to be sure, was not done— 
indeed, not even started. But we had beaten 
our unknown enemy to the battleground, 
and nothing could disturb us now; at least 
so it seemed. 

To those of my readers who have never 
tackled a bee tree—and I presume they are 
a great.many—I sup I should give some 
idea of the thrill that finding a bee tree, and 
tackling it, always gave me. It is like hunt- 
ing, except that somehow it seems less cruel, 
for even the most humanitarian .person.can- 
not feel quite the same toward an insect as 
he does toward a higher animal. Besides, the 
purpose of hunting a bee tree is not to kill 
the bees, but to get the honey. 

t is something like fishing, too..You-de it 
out of doors; you are enjoying healthful ex- 
ercise in the woods, generally; and there is 

f the unknown which 
make all quests, whether for game or fish or 
treasure or bees, highly exciting. And in the 
business of attending to bee trees there is a 
very real element, certainly of pain, fre- 
quently of danger. 

Had we used axes to fell the tree, the jar 
of the strokes would probably: have been 
noticed aloft and brought the bees down 
upon us, but the fainter rasping of the saw 
did not appear to be felt so far skyward. 
Sawing.the tree proyed to be.a.less.arduous 
task than we i at first supposed it would 
be, since the trunk was rotten within, having 
only a thin shell of sound wood on the out- 
side. The Old Squire had thought that when 
the basswood was sawn asunder at the 
ground it might roll off the hemlock and so 
come to earth between that and another 
hemlock a few yards away. It started. and 
settled a few feet when sawn no more than 
halfway through, but the limbs of the hem- 
lock were very stiff, and the basswood failed 
to dislodge itself, and hung fast. 

Nothing now remained but to fell the 
hemlock—a somewhat perilous job owing 
to the imminent and insecure position of the 
larger tree. The jar too had now disturbed 
the bees. So many of them flew down that 
we were forced to retire to a distance and 
arm ourselves against them with gloves and 
nets over our hats. 

Sawing off the hemlock proved the very 
worst of tasks. It was a large, sound tree, 
and the great weight resting on it caused the 
saw to bind in the scarf. Wedges had con- 
stantly to be made and driven in following 
the saw, to hold the scarf open. At best a 
great exertion of strength was required to 
pull the saw to and fro; and after every few 
minutes too a sharp crackling overhead would 
send us jumping away for dear life, lest 
the bassw and the bees should fall on 
us. Moreover, it was a hot August day. 

I grew much fatigued, and I am sure the 
Old Squire did, but he was too considerate 
of Catherine’s feelings to say so. Not a few 
bees were now darting at our heads and 
hands, and the extra heat conserved by the 
thick armor we had put on added to the dis- 
comfort of our efforts. Time and again 
Catherine and Ellen urged us to let them 
pull at the saw, and once we allowed them to 
try it; but they soon found the labor beyond 
their strength. 

I think we were occupied for more than 
two hours sawing away at that stubborn tree. 
We had.aimed the scarf so as to have the tree 
fall out between two of: the other hemlocks 
and -take the basswood with it. But when 
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it was about three-quarters sawn off it 
suddenly broke across the saw scarf and 
crashed against another hemlock; and even 
then the basswood did not fall all the way 
down, but lodged against the second hem- 
lock. The weak of the bee tree now lay on a 
long slant against the hemlock we had last 
felled, the upper part of it, where the bees 
were, being about fifteen feet from the 
ground. 

The Old Squire laughed. “‘We have made 
a bad job of it,’’ he declared. “Now we shall 
have to fell a third tree to get them all.” 

. This bade fair to be a yet more dangerous 
task, since the big basswood —_ in a tick- 
lish way, looking as if it — fall of its own 
accord at any moment. The bees too were 
now all out. Their angry hum was almost a 
roar. They fairly pattered against our nets, 
gloves and coats in their savage efforts to 
drive us away. As honey bees often leave 
their stings when they strike, our hats and 
clothes were literally covered with those 
little black daggers. A good deal of time 
had also been lost; it was already midafter- 
noon. Owing to the heat too showers were 
gathering and thunder grumbling. 

The Old Squire looked about; and for one 
I was not sorry to hear him say, “I rather 
think we would best put the rest of this job 
off till tomorrow. There is a good deal to do 
here yet. But don’t you feel discouraged, 
Cathy,” he added. ‘‘We will come back in 
the morning and get the honey.” 


"THEREUPON we returned home as we 
had come, having. first concealed our 
tools in a thicket. But before we could reach 
home we were caught in a shower and 
thoroughly drenched. : 

For us at the Old Squire’s place the expe- 
dition was far from. being a profitable one, 
but. we wished to help Catherine, with 
whom even a few dollars’ worth of honey 
was a matter of consequence. Next morning 
therefore we all set forth again, earlier than 
on the previous day. : 

Before we reached the place we heard a 
faint, distressful hallooing, and on arriving 
there saw a man lying on the ground with 
one leg partly beneath the big trunk of the 
basswood and a black cloud of bees driving 
about him. He was attempting to shield his 
face with his arms over his head. 

On seeing us he implored help in pite- 
ous accents. ‘Oh, get me-out of this!’’ he 
shrieked. ‘‘They’ll sting me to death—and 
my leg'’s ‘broket!”’: - 

Beside him lay a lantern, three or four 
buckets and also an axe and a ladder. 
It seemed that he had been watching us the 
afternoon before, and, coming there. after 
dark while the bees were inside the.tree, he 
had. climbed stealthily up.and .stopped the 
holes with wads of wet paper to hold them in. 
Afterwards he had set to work to cut out a 
section of the tree trunk with an axe a.little 
way, below the holes, intending to make an 
orifice big enough to remove the .honey- 
combs, But either the jar of the axe strokes 
or his added weight on the tree trunk had 
caused it to fall suddenly. Feeling it going, he 
ju , but the huge log rolling forward as 
it fell caught his right foot under it and held 
him fast. ei 

Of course we acted as quickly as possible 
to relieve him, but we had first to’ protect 
ourselves from the bees. The Old Squire then 
cut a long lever, and I fetched a large stone 
from the brook for a fulcrum. Applying. our 
weight to the lever, we succeeded in hoisting 
the ‘tree trunk sufficiently to extricate the 
sufferer’s foot, and then hastily dragged 
him away. Truth to say, the fellow was in a 
sorry plight. His face and neck were terribly 
swollen. * 

Finding that his foot and ankle were so 
badly injured that he could not walk or even 
stand on that foot, we did the next best thing 
and made shift to construct a rude stretcher 
of poles and withes; and on this we at 
length conveyed him to our wagon, though 
Ellen and Catherine were several times 
obliged to assist us. All the way the fellow 
cried aloud and lamented, but offered no 
explanation of his presence there, and we 
asked him no questions; his predicament 
spoke for itself. 

After taking‘him home we summoned a 
physician. 

We learned later that he was laid up for 
two months. It was afterwards observed that 
he always walked with a limp, and I rather 
think.that this was the last of his escapades 
in jumping bee trees. 

Those bees proved obstinate fighters. It 
was only by prolonged use of the bee- 
smoker that they were ‘finally subdued 
and the honey captured.- If: I remember 
aright, there were about eighty pounds. 
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Drawn by L. F. Grant 
June 11, 1184 B.c. Troy taken by the Greeks. 
paren out the wooden horse with spear and 
sword 
They came who warred for Leda's peerless 


daughter. 
Wide swung the gates, in rushed the Argive 





orde, 
And lofty Troy went down in flame and 
slaughter. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE UNSELFISHNESS OF GOD 


The Companion's Religious Article 


FR erae of mercy, goodness and love de- 
serves and should receive the adoration 
of humanity. But the God whom Jesus 
taught us to worship:is not one whose chief 
pleasure is the hearing and enjoyment of 
anthems sung in his honor; but a whose 
whole heart is devoted to unselfish and im- 


partial love.’ He causes the rain to fall on the © 


just and the unjust, and his sun to shine on 
the evil and the good. Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples that, if they would learn to love and 
serve unselfishly, they should enter into their 
heritage as children of their Father. 

- The Bible calls on us to worship God, not 
because of his desire for adoration, but 
because ‘of his unceasing goodness and un- 
selfishness, which is akin to that which we 
may practise in our own lives. The Bible 
knows only one kind of goodness, the same in 
God and man, and that is voluntary good- 
ness. Jesus recognized only one measure of 
goodness, the ability of a moral being to will 
and to do. His most astonishing command or 
ge 7 Hr it is—was, ‘‘Ye there- 
ore shall be perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” There is no reason to 
suppose that He was speaking about that 
perfection of our character which we hope to 
attain when we get to heaven; he was giving 
his law to humanity, here and now. He did. 
not mean that we could be as great as God, 
but that we shall have the same kind’ of 
goodness that God has, and have it to the 
full limit of our ability. 

Not always: has been thus understood 
and described. Too many religions have been 
content with the effort to appease a selfish 
and even a cruel God. No such God did 
Jesus know and teach, but a God who de- 
serves our reverent love because He is good 
and merciful and unselfish—because he is in 
the highest sense, our Father. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


TT‘HE best anyone on our editorial staff 
+ could do with this list was 90 per cent. 
Most of the answers rated ten points lower. 
The answers are to be found on page 399, 


1, What is an obelisk? 
2. What are the names of the three masts 
on a full-rigged ship? 
-3. Who wrote “The Oregon Trail’? 
4. What have these objects in common: 
argon, calcium, tungsten, iridium? 
- What French peasant boy became the 
_ _ founder of a royal house? 
6. What are the next two lines to “‘Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead’’? 
7. Name the colors of the rainbow or spec- 
trum in order. 
. What famous French ace disappeared in 
trying to fly from Paris to New York? 
9. What is the standard size of the joists 
used in framing the wall of a house? 
10. What have Velasquez, Reynolds, Ru- 
bens and Sargent in common? 
11. What flowering plant yields opium? 
12. Who is Rin-Tin-Tin? - 
13. What ruler of England lived to see five 
of his successors crowned? 
14. What two trees are associated with the 
_:'__ memory of George Washington? 
15. Does the male or the female bird usually 
have the-brighter plumage? 
16. How many petals has a pansy? 


mn 


mn 


17. Who wrote “Pinafore,” “The Mikado” 
and ‘‘Tolanthe’’? 

18. What is the largest island in the West 
Indies? 

19. In what book does the White Rabbit 


appear? 
20. What is the boiling point of water on the 
Fahrenheit scale? On the Centigrade? 


MEALS MEDICINAL 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


‘Tas is the title of a book published many 
years ago in England, in which the 
author urged the advantage of ‘‘curative 
foods from the cook, in place of drugs from 
the chemist.” The seed then sown was a long 
time germinating, and even yet there is much 
to be learned before dietetics can. be re- 
garded as an established science. The re- 
searches of recent years have, however, 
proved that much illness and predisposition 
to disease are directly attributable to our 
food and the way we prepare it. 

The condition called acidosis, in which 
there is a lessened alkalinity of the blood 
and a tendency to acidity in some of the 
secretions which are normally alkaline or 
neutral, reduces the resisting powers of the 
organism and prepares the soil for a number 
of the minor ills and some major ones—colds, 
for instance, and other respiratory diseases. 
Pyorrhea and early decay of the teeth, auto- 
intoxication, various skin diseases, headache, 
joint pains and muscular soreness, obesity 
and, as many physicians believe, even 
cancer are due to or at least favored by 


‘habitual errors in diet, whereby a condition 


of acidosis is produced. 

Among the foods which favor the forma- 
tion of acid in the body are meats, fish, eggs, 
onions, asparagus and cereals, which con- 
stitute a large part of the diet of most 


‘Europeans and Americans. This fact pro- 


duces a problem that is not easy of solution, 
for mankind cannot change its diet overnight 
and abandon the use of what most people 
regard as absolutely essential for the main- 
tenance of health and strength. But if we 
must take more or less poison, we can escape 
some of the consequences by recourse to the 
antidotes. Potatoes are an alkaline food 
and eating them with every meal helps to 
neutralize the meat acids, but the chief 
reliance is to be placed on fruits and on 
properly (not excessively) cooked vegetables. 
Long boiling dissolves out the alkaline ele- 
ment from vegetables, but this can be saved 
by using the water for soup stock. 

‘Most fruits, although acid, act as alkalies 
in the system, the acid salts being changed 
by .oxidation to alkaline carbonates. 
Oranges are most health-giving in this re- 


spect, the juice containing essential vitamines 


as. well as promoting alkalinity. While 
most of us will continue to eat meat and 
other acid-forming foods, certain diseases 
should always be met with an alkaline diet. 
In a cold, for instance, the use of alkaline 
foods only, especially potatoes, lettuces, 
oranges and apples, will reduce discomfort 
and shorten the attack. 


THE Y. C. BLUE RIBBON LIST 


UNDER the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity an attempt is being made to 
determine the effect of the so-called “crook 
play” on boys and girls. Mr. Will Hays 
thinks that, properly handled, the moving 

icture which proves that crime is unprofita- 
ble and retribution in some form inevitable is 
wholesome. But the difficult thing is the 
“proper handling.”’ To determine what are 
the normal reactions of the normal person to 
themes of this type, and so to learn how to 
point the moral truthfully, is the work they 
are doing at Columbia. 

Some producers exploit the personality 
and popularity of a star without selecting a 
proper vehicle for his talents. Now it is a dog 
star that suffers from this kind of careless- 
ness. In Warner Brothers’ latest release, 
“Tracked by the Police,” that beautiful and 
intelligent animal Rin-Tin-Tin has to put up 
with a plot so improbable and clumsy that 
the result is very disappointing in spite of 
his own excellent work. 


The Land Without the Law—First National 

A melodrama of the great Arizona drought of 1880, 
notable for its long shots of a half-million-acre cattle 
ftanch; showing how the great herds are turned and 
saved from stampedes. Ken Maynard and his gifted 
horse, Tarzan 


Taxi! Taxi!—Universal 

The accidental acquisition of a bandit’s taxicab 
helps to untangle a struggling architect's fortunes and 
romance. Edward Everett Horton 


: (Continued on page 399) 














HE ideal suit is no suit at all—the 
suit they wore in the old swim- 
ming hole. 

Next to this—the Spalding Swim- 
ming Suit! 

You don’t know you're wearing it. 
But other folks do. That’s about the 
only difference. 

For Spalding Suits are super-elastic. 
Four inches more stretch. No binding. 
No sagging. 


« 
Mail the coupon for free ines: , Bearer . 

: | A. G. SpatpinG & Bros., 
24-p a - booklet showing : 105 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Spalding Swimming =} 
Suits for every mem- 
ber of the family! Naame... 





© 1927, A. G- 5S. & B. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 





Please send me the free 24-page booklet showing Spalding 
+ Swimming Suits for every member of the family. 


Been tee see +2 eee 








_ The nearest thing 
to the suits they wore in the 
old swimming hole... 


Spalding 


Swemming Suzt! 


Speedy designs. Glorious new colors. 
And reasonable prices. 


Why not wear the dest suit this year? 


A Spalding! 


There is a Spalding store, or some 
other good store which has these suits, 
near you. 


Go there—and you'll come away 
with the niftiest swimming suit you 
ever saw! 





v. C.—6-9-2 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


"THOMAS JEFFERSON’S two rules of 
thrift were: Never spend your money 
until you have it, and never buy anything 
you don’t want because it is cheap. 


How did the party go in Portland Square? 
I cannot tell you; Juliet was not there. 
And how did Lady Gaster’s party go? 
Juliet was next me, and I do not know. 
—Hilaire Belloc 


THERE ARE Two BasiEs who will bear 
through life a grudge against the Mississippi 
River. These youngsters were born in the 
refugee camps along the levees, and their 
— were unfeeling enough to name them 
ighwater Jones and Overflow Johnson. 


SoME OnE has been taking cats and dogs to 
the moving pictures and reports that the 
dogs are bored and pay no attention to the 
goings-on on the screen, while the cats are 
alert and excited; when the cats see a big, 
fierce dog pictured, they arch their backs 
and spit. Which proves what we all knew 
before, that dogs commune with objects 
chiefly through their sense of smell, while 
cats use their eyes constantly and well. 


PENNSYLVANIA has long decorated her au- 
tomobile license plates with a tiny keystone; 
New Hampshire tried putting the profile of 
the “Old Man of the Mountain” on hers; 
and now Massachusetts means to-stamp an 
effigy of the sacred codfish that hangs in the 
chamber of its House of Representatives on 
the license plates for 1928. Perhaps we 
shall come to give Massachusetts the title of 
the Codfish State instead of the old name of 
Bay State. 


THE EFrect of modern life and modern 
urban conditions on so conservative an in- 
stitution as the church is shown by the 
plans for a new Methodist Church building 
to be erected in New York. It is to be thirty- 
six stoties high, surmounted by an illumi- 
nated cross, with wings twelve stories in 
height to be rented in apartmients. Con- 
nected with the church are swimming Is, 
bowling alleys and a gymnasium, besides all 
the usual accommodations in the way of 
class rooms, lecture halls and meeting rooms. 


FOR CHURCH UNITY 


VER since Martin Luther nailed his 
famous theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg, and Protestantism was born, 
the new faith has suffered from an inherent 
tendency to division. The revolt from Cath- 
olic authority, and the declaration of the 
individual’s own responsibility to God both 
for his faith and for his conduct, resulted in 
early disagreement among Protestants with 
regard to the most essential articles of doc- 
trine and the proper methods of church 
government. ow many sects there are 
which differ from one another sufficiently to 
have separate organizations we do not know; 
probably.there-are.more than-a hundred. 
Many Protestants think that this is not 
necessarily a bad condition, since it assures a 
church home to persons of every shade of 
belief, most of whom would be restive if not 
thoroughly unhappy in a single church 
which could very imperfectly express their 
deepest convictions. But many others’ feel 
that such divisions sadly weaken the power 
of Protestantism, keep it from serving God 
and mankind as effectually as it should at a 
time when all religion has the forces of ma- 
terialism and pure intellectualism to contend 
with, and even threaten the permanent 


influence of the Protestant philosophy upon 
the world. 

As the first step in a great movement 
toward unity among the Protestant denomi- 
nations a world conference on faith and 
order is to meet next August at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. It may well be one of the great 
religious assemblages of all history. At least 
eighty-seven distinct bodies are to be repre- 
sented by more than five hundred delegates. 
No one advocates any revolutionary deci- 
sions or any attempt at coercion by this 
conference; but it is hoped that it will make 
clear to Protestants all over the world the 
advantages and, indeed, the necessity of 
greater codperation and a more united front, 
if the church militant is to become the church 
triumphant. Differences in doctrine and 
organization are to be studied with an eye 
to finding a common ground of essential 
faith on which a real agreement can be 
founded. The recommendations of the con- 
ference will be submitted to all the churches 
represented for discussion and, it is hoped, 
for action. The Lausanne meeting is only a 
beginning; unity, if it comes, must be a 
plant of slow and healthy growth, nourished 
by fact, consideration and mutual g will. 
It cannot be imposed on Protestant churches, 
but Mg is an ideal toward which they may all 
work, 


AN OLD-TIME PARTY 


VERY interesting thing happened the 

other day in Dearborn, Michigan, the 
home town of Henry Ford. As most persons 
know, Mr. Ford has long been interested in 
restoring to public knowledge and favor 
some of the old-time dances, such as the 
schottische, the polka, the flor. the lan- 
ciers, the Virginia reel and the Portland 
fancy. His object has been to offer somethin 
that was graceful and harmonious in place o 
the grotesque and often vulgar contortions 
of many of the modern dances. To that end 
he has hired and maintained instructors and 
an orchestra familiar with the old dances 
and the music that went with them. 

A school committee of Dearborn, getting 
Mr. Ford’s point of view and being in sym- 
pathy with it, introduced dancing and de- 
portment as a part of the curriculum. A 
group of parents objected. They circulated a 
petition, which was signed by several hun- 
dred parents, asking that the classes be dis- 
continued. The answer of the committee 
was an invitation to attend one of the classes, 
and with it went the promise that, if the 
signers, after seeing what was taught, were 
still of the opinion that the work should 
be discontinued, their wishes would be 
respected. 

The parents accepted. Fifty grade-school 
children took part. They first demonstrated 
the proper way to enter and to leave a room, 
to bow, to shake hands, to make and ac- 
knowledge an introduction, to carry on a 
conversation and to display all the other 
courtesies that went with the occasion. Then 
came the dances, which came nearer to 
representing the old folk dances of England 
and the Continent than anything else that 
we have had in this country. ; , 

The parents applauded enthusiastically, 
nearly a dozen of them made impromptu 
speeches of approval, and the assembly 
voted to continue the classes. © §- 

To many persons of the older generation 
the incident may be disquieting, even appall- 
ing. We do not wish to side either with or 
against them, for we know that, like those 
parents who approve, they have only the 
welfare of their children at heart. We do, 
however, venture to suggest the query 


whether it is best or safe to.endeavor wholly. 


to suppress that natural joyousness and 
gayety of youth which finds its readiest ex- 
pression in rhythmic motion; whether the 
tendency of the age to overdo the matter 
cannot be checked by substituting something 
more wholesome and just as attractive. 
Certainly anything that makes for greater 
courtesy in the young is to be welcomed, for 
even those who defend the morals of our 
young people—and we are among them— 
eannot approve their manners. We wish 
there were more communities where the 
Dearborn plan could be tried in the presence 
of parents. 


WHAT EDUCATION IS 


PEDAGOGY is the most empirical of the 
sciences. Some one is always inventing 
new theories of education or devising new 
methods of education or announcing new 
principles of education. Froebel. upset the 
time-honored technique of the little red 
schoolhouse not so many years ago, and 


President Eliot turned the college curricu- 
lums upside down not so many years later. 
And now we are all wondering whether 
these momentous revolutions got us any- 
where in particular or improved in any 
respect the output of the knowledge 
factories. 

One of the best definitions of education, 
as it seems to us, is that of the old Scottish 
dominie who gave Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
his start on the road of knowledge. “‘Edu- 
cation,”’ said this wise old Scot, ‘‘is mastery. 
Master one thing, and you'll find it helps 
you to master other things in their turn.” 
If this is so, the boy or girl who has thor- 
oughly mastered one thing is better educated 
than the one who knows something or 
other, but not very much, of a dozen differ- 
ent subjects. Perhaps that is one reason 
why Abraham Lincoln, who had as little 
schooling as one could well have,—-‘educa- 
tion defective,” he said himself,—was never- 
theless able to surpass in intellectual power 
so many men with college degrees. He had 
studied few things, but those he had 
mastered. 

Well, the old country school-teachers 
used to make boys and girls master a few 
thin the multiplication table, for ex- 
ample, and the blue spelling book. They 
could not make a great show of “culture” 
with these accomplishments, but they. 
found them very useful in everyday life, and 
the hard work they had to put in before 
they knew them, backwards and forwards, 
did unquestionably toughen their young 
minds for other problems, both in and out of 
school. 

Our children today go to much more 
attractive and hygienic schools than the 
elder generation attended; often there are 
gymnasiums and music rooms and handsome 
assembly halls for them to use. Their 
teachers have learned that children must be 
“kept interested” and made to view their 
daily work as a nleasure and not as a task. 
Lucky youngsters! What a good time they 
must have! But do they actually master 
anything—even the multiplication table and 
the spelling book? We seem to have heard 
ordiiling old employers complain of 
stenographers who couldn’t spell and clerks 
who couldn’t do a simple sum in arithmetic. 
Have these old fellows been unfortunate in 
their choice of workers, or haven't the rising 
generation learned that education is mas- 
tery? We don’t know; we only ask. 

. Let’s not forget that the “simple” studies 
represented by the multiplication table and 
the spelling book lie at the very foundation 
of all education, since they furnish the 
i age with which other conquests are 
made and are pursued at an age when 
mental habits are being fixed. No amount of 
superficial information on a score of inter- 
esting subjects will take their place in 
training the mind to do actual work. Let’s 
not forget that education, if it is to amount 
to anything, is discipline, mastery. 


THIS BY@worid 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


TRUCE IN NICARAGUA 

THE visit of President Coolidge’s special 
emissary to Niceay. Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson of New York, rather promptly 
resulted in an agreement by both Liberals 
and Conservatives to stop fighting and sur- 
rerider their arms. It is true that General 
Moncada; the ‘commander of the Liberal 
army, which supports the claim of Mr. 
Sacasda to the presidential office, said that he 
accepted the truce onl use he was 
convinced that, if he did not, the power of 
the United States would be exerted to 
support President Diaz and crush his own 
army; but the fact remains that for the 
resent there is to be peace and order in 
Nicaragua. According to the plan agreed 
upon, American marines will remain in 
Nicaragua to keep the peace until an election 
for President shall be held next year. The 
election is to be held under American super- 
vision, and its fairness apparently guaran- 
teed by our government. Meanwhile a 
general amnesty is to be extended to all in 
rebellion and exile, and the Liberals are to 
have representation in President Diaz’s 

cabinet, if they are willing to accept it. 


A HERO OF SCIENCE 
[- has just been learned that Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane, a well-known English chemist 
and’ lecturer at Cambridge University, 
recently submitted to an experiment in 


the anti-forei 


what may be called vivisection, which, 
since it cannot. be performed. under ‘an 
anesthetic, the British law. forbids to be 
practiced on animals. The ‘experiment was 
intended to advance the knowledge and the 
treatment of acidosis. Mr.. Haldane has 
often offered himself as a subject for similar 
medical investigations and once ate a large 
quantity of ammonium chloride in order to 
prove its efficacy in treating ~~, with 
which he had cae inoculated. He is an 
expert in chemical warfare. 


THE CHINESE TANGLE 
Alt 5 og a that the government at 
Hankow, which has hitherto been pretty 
strongly Communistic in sentiment and 
eye has taken the road to moderation.’ 
he officials are doing all they can to quiet 
feeling among their followers 
and the public at large, and their Russian 
adviser, Mr. Borodin, has taken occasion 
publicly. to assert that Communism is 
impossible in the present state of economic 
and political development in China.- This 
change of heart is owing to the fact that the 
best general of the Cantonese army, Chiang 
Kai-shek, is in revolt against ‘the Com- 
munist program and seems to have taken 
his troops with him, and also to the fact that 
China is feeling the loss of foreign trade 
which the revolution has caused. Without 
such trade, money for the support of any 
mag a is hard to come by, and the 
ankow leaders are bemnewing to see that 
they cannot well establish their authority 
without an income. 


NATURE’S SOUTHERN OFFENSIVE 


Te the tremendous losses inflicted by the 
Mississippi flood was added last month 
serious damage by earthquakes, tornadoes 
and heavy snows and rains in the South and 
Southwest. A succession of severe wind 
storms swept northern Texas, Arkansas and 
southern Missouri.: Many lives were lost, 
and much property was destroyed. The 
flood itself reached its crest about May 10th, 
and it has now subsided. It was unquestion- 
ably the worst disaster of nature the coun- 
try has ever experienced. Several hundred 
people were drowned and perhaps 300,000 
made temporarily homeless. The amount of 
damage done can hardly be estimated, but 
it ran high into the thillione of dollars. Ten 
millions were spent by the Red Cross: in 
relief work. The Army engineer corps and 
the Mississippi River Commission are, by 
direction of the President, codperating in a 
study of the recent flood, with the view of 
presenting to Congress their conclusions 
concerning the best means for preventing 
the recurrence of such visitations. 


ECONOMISTS AT GENEVA 


SOMETHING like a thousand delegates 
attended the great International : Eco- 
nomic Conference at Geneva. All the 
countries belonging to the League of Nations 
were represented, and Soviet Russia and the 
United States as well. The conference: from 
the first made it clear that it propased: to 
reduce political influences to the minimum 
and to study the possibility of improving the 
economic relations between the nations of 
the world, by the application of .common- 
sense business principles. It divided. itself 
into three sections, for the separate. con- 
sideration of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural problems. Every effort - was 
made to keep the question of, national. dis- 
armament and of the war debts to the United 
States out of the discussion, but it: has not 
proved possible entirely to do so. The atti- 
tude of the Russian representatives was. un- 
expectedly moderate, and it appears that the 
government at Moscow is at last not ‘only 
ready but eager to find some way of allayin 

the suspicions of other nations, so that rea 
freedom of foreign trade can be restored. 
The hope of world revolution has grown dim. 
The chief hope of the conference is fora re- 
duction of the annoying system of ‘tariff 
barriers which now makes commerce between 
be European nations difficult and unprofit- 
able. 


THE PARIS-NEW YORK FLIGHTS 

T= first attempt to complete the much- 

talked-of direct flight between Paris and 
New York ended in disaster. Captain 
Nungesser, the famous French ace, with his 
companion, Coli, took off from. Paris on 
May 8th but apparently never reached the 
other shore of the Atlantic, or if they: did so 


- they came down in some part of. thé ‘unin- 


habited wildernesses of .Labrador'‘or’New- 
foundland. Every effort to find a trace of 
_— by sea or land had failed up to May 

7th. — 
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DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


Announcing — 


A new Editor-in-Chief 
for the 


Christian 
Herald 


Dr. Daniet A. Po.inc, our new 
Editor-in-Chief, is pastor of the famous 
Marble Collegiate Reformed Church 
on Fifth Avenue, New York City. He 
is also international president of the 
United Society Christian Endeavor, 
and conductor of the Young People’s 
Conference, broadcast every Sunday 
afternoon by WEAF, WOC and WRC, 
and a noted author. 


. You’ll Like the New 
Christian Herald 


Tell father and mother about the 
new CurisTIAN Heratp! 

In addition to those features so 
popular with present readers, young 
and old alike, new and vital depart- 
ments and features are being added. 
These include special articles by 
experts on the following subjects, and 
our subscribers are given a question 
and answer service on each. 

Expert vocational advice — how to 
choose a career. 

Authoritative counsel on child 


health — The Home Healthful. 


Unique entertainment and menu 
suggestions — for church and home 
parties. 


Something for All the Family 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, 45 Fourth Avenue 
-New York City F 
(Issued every week—§$2 a year in U. S.; 
Canada $2.50; Foreign $3.00) 


9999994999999 O9944444444449444444 


Trial Offer—No Money Now 


We feel so sure you will like CHRrIstIAN HERALD that we 
will send it to you on five weeks’ trial if you mail this 
coupon, to CHRISTIAN HERALD, 511-Y Bible House, 
New York City: 


Please send me CuristIAN HERALD each week for five 
weeks. After receiving the fifth number I shall either sena 
you $2 (Canada, $2.50), the regular price of a year’s sub- 
scription, OR I'll promptly notify you to cancel this trial 
order without obligation to me. 


MISCELLANY 


(Continued from page 397) 


The Red Mill—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ' 

A little Holland slavey's infatuation for an American 
tourist finds a happy ending in a haunted mill. Marion 
Davies, Owen Moore “4 


Special Delivery—Paramount 

A clean, bubbling farce based upon a secret-service 
man’s efforts to live up to his dad's expectations. 
Eddie Cantor 


Hills of Peril—William Fox 

A mysterious cowboy makes war against the law- 
less element in a wild, unsettled country and restores 
order. Buck Jones and his horse 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Monolithic monuments, needle-like in shape, 
built by the ancient Egyptians. 2. Foremast, main- 
mast, mizzenmast. 3. Francis Parkman. 4. They are all 
“elements.” 5. General Bernadotte, who was called to 
the throne of Sweden. 6..:‘‘Who never to himself hath 
said, This is my own, my native land!’’ 7. Violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 8. Captain 
Nungesser. 9. Two inches by four inches. 10. They 
were all famous painters. 11. The poppy. 12. A clever 
police dog which appears in moving pictures. 13. 
Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver Cromwell and his 
successor as Lord Protector. 14. The famous cherry 
tree and the elm at Cambridge, Mass., where he took 
command of the Continental Army. 15. The male. 
16. Five. 17. Sir William S. Gilbert wrote the words, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan the music. 18. Cuba. 19. “Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ by Lewis Carroll. 20. 212° Fahrenheit. 
100° Centigrade. 


NOW YOU 
TELL ONE 


For each original joke ac- 
ogne from a Companion 
subscriber $1 will be paid. 
No joke returned to sender. 





HE AGREED WITH HER 


" R. BROWN,” said the exasperated 
landlady, who was getting tired of 
complaints, ‘I think you had better board 
somewhere else.”’ 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Brown, “‘often.”’ 
“Often what?” 
“T've often had better board somewhere 
else. 


HOW TO START THE DAY WRONG 


ME: JONES had long been growing bald, 
and the time had come when it was not 
at all difficult to number the hairs of his 
head. One morning at breakfast he re- 
marked: “I think I'll get a hair-cut today.” 
‘Which one, dear?’’ asked his wife. 
—Elaine Whitney 


A FAIRY TALE 


HE walked into the drug store, says the 

Harvard Lampoon, and found a booth 
that wasn’t in use. He found the telephone 
book and even found in it the number he 
wanted. He dropped a nickel into the slot 
and got the operator at once. She gave him 
the right number the first time. The man he 
wanted to speak to answered the telephone 
himself promptly, and told him just what he 
wanted to know. And when he hung up, the 
operator returned his nickel. 


THE GENEROUS PUBLIC 


i had been a cold and stormy winter, and 
there had been a long strike in the main 
industry of the little village. There was some 
suffering and a good deal of want among 
the poorer people. A local philanthropist 
arranged a public entertainment for their 
benefit. No admission was charged, but a 
collection was to be taken at the close of the 
program. 

The entertainment was a good one, and it 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a crowded house. 
Then the collection was taken. When it was 


the front of the platform. 

“The collection,’’ he said, “amounts to 
three dollars and sixty-seven cents. The 
proceeds, you all understand, are for the 


A DISAPPOINTED PATIENT 


T# use of the same word to signify two 
quite different things is common enough 
in English as in most languages. Sometimes 
it leads to curious mistakes or, misunder- 
standings. For example, says the. New York 
Herald-Tribune, the following letter was re- 
ceived. by a company which manufactures 
corn sirup: “Dear Sirs: Though I have 
taken six cans of your corn sirup, my feet are 





no better now than when I started.” 





fcounted, the philanthropic citizen came to | 


benefit of the poor. They seem tobeall here!” | 
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Take a 


DAYTON STEEL 


RACQUET 
on your 













vacation 


Up aT camp you'll be the envy 
of everybody who doesn’t have 
one. They'll admire its splen- 
did appearance, its strength, 
and its power. And they'll 
admire the lightning returns 
and the fast shots you can 
make with it. 

... or perhaps you’re going 
to the seashore. Take your 
Dayton Steel Racquet there 
too. While other racquets are 
warping, and their strings are 
fraying and snapping, yours 
will be in as superb condition 
as when it left the factory. Its 
steel strings tight and resilient. 
Its frame true, and lively. You 
won’t even need to carry a 
press to keep it in condition. 

Wherever you go, whenever 
you want to play, you'll find 
Dayton Steel Racquets are the 
best. They make your weak 
shots strong, and your good 
shots better. -Because they’re 
always in shape. 

And, fellows, the Dayton 7 
was made especially for you! 
It is a racquet that will give 























































you wonderful service, that is 
graceful and well built. It 
comes in weights as low as 
1134 ounces, so it won't tire 
your arm. And you can get all 
this quality for only $7! The 
most racquet you ever saw for 
the money. 

This summer keep your 
game in top-notch order. 
Wherever you go, take your 
Dayton Steel Racquet along. 
Play a little tennis every day. 
And. between your racquet and 
the practice you get, you’ ll find 
yourself winning consistently. 
The Dayton Steel Racquet 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Lik 
a Bi 

You can make sensational catches, 
pull down those hot liners like a 
veteran with a Dé?M Glove. 
The biggest stars in Professional 
Base Ball pick their Gloves and 
Mitts from the D&M Line. 
D&M Big League Gloves cost no 


more than the ordinary kind, for 
instance you can get the 


D&M Walter Johnson 
Model Glove 


At All the Popular Prices 
No. G40D. The Glove Walter Johnson and fi 

other Major League Stars use. Price .. $7. 
No. G39D ... .$6.00 io. G35D ....$5.00 
No. G52...... 4.00 No. G6X...... 3 
Ask your dealer or send to us for our latest 
catalog, Book of Official Rules andillustrated 
folders on playing the outfield, infield, stealing 
| bases, fooling the batter, inside ball, etc. 
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Morning to night—your hair smoothly in place! 


“I Can’t Get "Em 


bP] 


Up,— F# 


“TI can’t get ’em up in the morn—ing.” 
So complains the bugler. 

But your problem is different. Stub- 
born, pestiferous cow-licks—you can’t 
make them lie down in the morning! 
And an hour or so after you brush your 
hair it’s generally out of place again. 

But that need not be so, today! 
You can keep your hair smoothly in 
place, all day long. 

From Coast to Coast, the hair dress- 
ing more fellows use than any other is 
—Stacomb. 

Stacomb not only keeps your hair 
looking right. It is also beneficial. 
Never leaves hair gummy nor sticky. 
Nor dried out, as frequent wetting with 
water makes it. And it helps to prevent 
dandruff! 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 


and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Rees rar ore 





Standard Laboratories, Inc. 

Dept. AB-51, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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Proceedings of the 
Experimental Lab 


APRIL 25: Another boat came today. It isa 
Heath waterplane. It comes knocked down, and 
our job is to fit it together. 

APRIL 26: Worked out in the sunshine 
today. Boat building is more fun outdoors. 
This Heath waterplane goes together very 
nicely; everything is cut pretty accurately, 
and there is little trouble in building it. We 
put on the sides and attached the stern board 
and stern block. Finished the edges of the sides. 

APRIL 27: Put in the bottom ribs or cleats. 
These are attached with angle iron and screws. 
Finished this and began the bottom planking 
of the aft part of the boat. 

APRIL 28: It was decided to substitute 
cast brass brackets for the angle iron, as the 
craft will be used in salt water. All the angle 
iron we had set in had to be removed and the 
brass put in. 

APRIL 29: Made a new stern block—like 
the original but made from maple instead of 
soft pine; this will last and stay put. Began 
again on the aft bottom planking. Screws 
every two-.inches. Everybody’s wrists tired 
from using a drill and screw driver. 

APRIL 30: Finished the replacement of angle 
iron and went on to the bottom planking of the 
aft sections. This all fitted nicely and made a 
nice-looking planing surface. Brass screws all 
over. 

MAY 2: Put in the fore chine strips. This 
was a hard job, and it took us most of the after- 
noon to get it in place. 


Harry IRVING SHUMWAY, 
Governor-in-Charge 





Building the Heath Waterplane 


Special Cash Award 


7 BUILT this ship,” reports Member R. W. 
Worthy, Jr., (16) of Alexander City, Ala., 
“without plans or picture. All my life I have 
been interested in ships, and that is about all I 
ever build in my shop. At one time I had ten 
models of galleons and square-rigs, a steam 
yacht and a yawl, but gave them all away but 
two.” 

Here is a whole-hearted devotion to a cause 
which may well bring high reward in later life 
to Member Worthy. 





The Convenient Coupon 


Fr: you will look at the column on page 401, you 
will see one of the most practical testimo- 
nials to the absorbing interest of the Y. C. Lab 
in boys who have made it a point to discover 
its advantages. Member Kasson, in binding 
the Y. C. Lab pages together for constant 
reference, has created for himself an encyclo- 
pedia of useful information which every boy 
should possess. 

To gain the maximum advantage from the 
Society which every week publishes these 
pages, you should be a Member. You will find 
the process easy if you will but return the 
coupon below. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


I ama boy . . . years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 


MINE sic's 5.05: sae se 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 


The National Society for I ngenious Boys 


MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


Cin 





This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made 
by the Y.C. Lab 


IV. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 


BY COUNCILOR LOUIS H. YOUNG, S.B., S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


DIRECTOR'S NOTE.—This article by Councilor Young is a direct continuation of 
Part IV of ‘‘Motors and Generators,’ which appeared in the May 26th issue. All readers 
should consider this and should refer to the previous article, which should be reread in 
conjunction with the article below. It will be particularly interesting to Members to observe 
lower in these columns the 80th Weekly $5.00 Award, which tells of the achievement of 
Member Andrew Robards, Jr., in constructing an electric motor himself for a total cost of 
but 75 cents. This accomplishment is one of which anyone might be proud, and from Coun- 
cilor Young's articles it should be possible for other members to duplicate the work which 
Member Robards has done. 
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Torque Torque 
SHUNT SERIES 
Fig 20 


Curves previously printed showed the 
variations in torque (extent of ability to 
turn), current and efficiency for variations in 
electric-motor load. Two of these curves 
were found experimentally by changing the 
load and measuring the values of current 
and torque. The efficiency curve was found 
from measurement and calculation. 

Another valuable method of comparing 
the two motors may be obtained by plotting 
the torque against the speed, as shown in 
Fig. 20. With the shunt motor the torque 
decreases slightly as the speed increases. 
With the series motor the torque is small at 
high speed and very large at low speed. We 
use a shunt motor where it is necessary to 
hold to a relatively constant speed despite 
changes in torque. We use the series motor 
where a large torque is necessary at low 
speed. Since these are the exact condi- 
tions we have to face in operating street 
care, series motors are almost invariably 


used. 

The third type of direct current (d-c) 
motor is called compound. It gets this name 
from the fact that it is a combination of the 
shunt and series types. Part of the field 
winding is in series with the armature and 
part in parallel. There are two distinct types 
of this machine: the cumulative and the 
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Cumulative 
Fig 21 


differential. In the cumulative the magnetic 
fields of the shunt and series field windings 
act in the same direction, and in the differ- 
ential. these two fields act to oppose each 
other. This gives us different speed-torque 
curves, as shown in Fig. 21. In comparing 
the two we notice that at small torques each 
has a definite safe.speed, the same as the 
shunt motor. The downward slope of the 
curve for the cumulative type leads us to use 
this machine when a definite “no-load” 
speed is desired and when a lower speed is 
needed than could be obtained with a shunt 
motor. The differential type has certain 
disadvantages. The starting torque is low, 
and in some cases the motor may even start 
in the wrong direction. In addition the motor 
is not stable in its operation. 

A series d-c motor will operate on an a-c 
circuit, but not well. Unless the motor has 
been specifically built for a-c as well as d-c 
operation it is unwise to supply it with 
current from a-c mains. It will s rk badly 
at the commutator, and a great deal of heat 
will be generated in the field core. This 
heating may be reduced by laminating the 
core or by increasing its size (cross-section). 
The speed of the motor may be controlled by 
using resistance in series with the armature 
or by the use of an adjustable transformer. 


8oth Weekly $5 Award 


N electric motor for 75 cents is the economi- 
cal and scientific achievement which wins. 
Member Andrew Robards, Jr., of Stilesville, 
Ind., the 80th Weekly $5.00 Award. The ex- 
cellent mechanical drawing of this project is 
furnished by Member Robards himself and is 
another reason for the award. It is by such 
contributions as this that we are happy to see 
Councilor Townsend's articles on Mechanical 
Drawing bearing definite fruit. 

This is not the first Weekly Award which 
Member Robards has won. His first was the 
37th and came on August 12, 1926. It was for a 
davenport table and an end table, carefully 
constructed and well finished. Later, he won a 
Special Award for excellent ship-model con- 
struction. His winning of the 80th Weekly $5.00 
Award is practical evidence of the assurance 
the Secretary has given for some time to the 
effect that the winning of one award does not 
disqualify the member for competition in fur- 
ther awards, provided his projects remain good. 
It is a pleasure to see the wide range of Member 
Robards’ interest. From carpentry to electrical 
engineering is a wide step, but it was not too 
wide for this ingenious member. We quote his 
own description: 

“In making this motor, I first cut the base 
and the upright from a 2 by 4 in. and fastened 
the upright to the end of the base with lag 
screws. Then I made two U-shaped pieces of 
soft iron, one being the field and the other the 
armature. In the former I bored a %4-in. hole in 
the center and two %%-in. holes on each side. 
Around these I wound four layers of No. 2 
D. C. C. copper wire, but before winding I glued 
on several layers of paper where the wire was to 
be wound, as shown in the drawing. In winding 
T left a length of wire for connections and wound 
on one side of the U clock-wise and on the other 
side counter clock-wise as evenly and closely as 
possible, shellacking between each layer. 

“After winding the magnets I made the com- 
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mutator from a brass bushing. I slipped the 
bushing over a wooden spool and fastened it 
with four small screws, two on each side. Then 
I sawed it into two sections with a hacksaw and 
filled the slits with sealing wax. These two sec- 
tions must have no electrical connection except 
through the armature coil. Next I made an 
L-shaped piece from copper 3% in. thick. Near the 
top of this member I bored a 34-in. hole to re- 
ceive the shaft of the motor. In assembling the 
shaft or bolt, 34 by 8 in., I put a washer on first, 
next to the head of the bolt, the copper L, the 
commutator, and the armature, which I fas- 
tened to the shaft by boring a 4-in. hole through 
the shaft and bending an iron wire through this 
hole and the two small ‘holes in the armature 
and riveting the ends on the inside. 
“Allowing for the countersinking of the 
L member, I bored a 3%-in. hole through the up- 
right the same height as in the L. Next, I coun- 
tersunk the other U or field magnet and screwed 
it to the upright directly in line with the hole 
in it and the 4-in. hole in the U. After pushing 
the shaft through the hole in the upright till 
the field and the armature were less than %-in. 
apart, I countersunk the L and screwed it to the 
base. As these two magnets push and pull very 
strongly against each other when the motor is 
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Play like a 
Champion 


with Tennis Balls | 
One Minute Old 


Wilson Tennis Balls packed in patented metal 
pase gee tas ate They are 


hermetically - inside of tube bal- 
ancing pressure inside of balls. This keeps balls 
always fresh and lively with 





the day they were made. In- 
sist on Wilson tennis balls 
for a snappier game. If they 
are in tubes they’re Wilson. 
A Genuine Wilson Inde- 
structo Dayton Steel 
Tennis Racket is free from 
warping and the stringing 
does not “grow dead.” It’s 






the most racket for the RY 
money you can buy. 75 
Ask Your Dealer "5L 
~s 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


FREE To BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles 


others in correct knowledge rat gone, 

Gives tc tact thet a make crack shots. feet Now! 

parent ond box. shou should senao instruction every + 
leaders. Your copy Free. Write at once. 


The NEW BENJAMIN 48 


Ri Chee 
America’s Original AirRifle 
Sg at your dealer’s ‘ 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Alr Rifle & Mtg. Co..627 &. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 















TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE 
AM” 





rticulars. Do it 
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» Dept. L226, ROCHESTER, N. fi 
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Bicycle Electric Generator Lamp 
Na bats needed. a. Wei Weighs only s 


lear beam 
at speed of five to twenty 
Boarda step hour. Send $5.00, mon- 
ey order or check. We carry 
full line of B. 8. A. Bicycle 
Parts, Broo! 


; * ks Saddles, 
Bowden Brakes. 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


and exhibit a Mead bicycl ue. 


ROR EA aor rn 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. W-51 ocmncaco 
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Wrestling estele).s FREE 


m former world’s cham 
yr Guraeand frank Gotch Free book telis 


blocks, tricks revealed. Be healthy 
8, — strong, y. 


/ \ dle hatas bunks, & book. State age. 
3 School, A250 Railway Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 








THE Y. C. LAB 
Weekly Award Continued 


in operation, I had to make two other U-shaped 
pieces from iron straps I had cut from a broken 
hay-fork. One was screwed to the base and the 
other to the upright as in the drawing, and they 
proved to be very satisfactory in reducing the 
end 
se pen fashioned two copper brushes, which 
I screwed to the base, after countersinking, 
with stove-bolts. As the hole in the copper L 
was slightly large, I shaped a large copper wire 
with loops in each end to receive screws, Over 
the shaft between the L and the commutator. 
Then, when this was screwed to the base, loosen- 
ing and tightening these screws served as an 
adjustment for this play in the shaft. I used 
this same method in adjusting the brushes to 
the commutator. 

“The pulley, which was an old fishing line 

spool, was screwed on the threaded end of the 
shaft before the large U was screwed to the 
upright. 

“The wiring-was done last. The circuit began 
at the right binding post in the end view of the 
motor, went through the field magnet and to 
the right brush, through the right brush, the 
commutator and the armature coil, to the left 
brush and out at the left binding post. 

“This motor will run best on a storage bat- 
tery, although it can be run on a 32-volt farm 
power-plant. It will run a small emery wheel, 
electric fan, polisher and sander, and it can be 
put to several other uses, as it develops con- 
siderable power.” 


Binding the Y. C. Lab Pages 


EMBER C. LeBaron Kasson, Jr., (16) of 
3 Duke St., Mattapan, Mass., has carried 
through the thoroughly commendable under- 
taking of binding all his Y. C. Lab pages to- 
gether for ready reference. Recognizing the 
permanent value of the contributions which the 
Y. C. Lab has published since its inception, 
Member Kasson realized that, if he were to 
make the fullest possible use of his material, he 
must have it in readily available form. A 
Special Award has gone to him for his ingenuity, 
and we take pleasure in publishing below his 
description of the method used. 

“In order to keep the Y. C. Lab pages for 
future reference, the best way is to bind them. 
I took from The Youth’s Companion all the 
pages pertaining to the Y. C. Lab. As the edges, 
when torn from The Youth’s Companion, are 
ragged, I trimmed them with a razor-blade. 
All tears are patched with gummed paper. 

“Two pieces of wood longer than the pages 
are secured at the ends by bolts. This forms the 
necessary press. 

“The pages for one year from November 19, 
1925, to November 11, 1926, are arranged in 
order by dates. The left-hand edges are trued 
up and put in the press with the left-hand edges 
protruding about 4 in. The bolts are tightened. 
Small holes: are drilled in the middle of the 
margin at intervals of about 1}4 in. along the 
whole length. Strong thread is sewed through 
these holes, about four times the length. The 
ends are tied, and glue is spread on the edge to 
make it stiff. A piece of cheesecloth is glued to 
the edge. This is then glued to the covers, 
allowing enough room between the cardboards 
so that the book will fit in. After this has dried 
the book is placed between them and the 
cheesecloth is glued on each side to the cover. 
Two sheets of paper the height of the cover and 
twice the width are pasted in, one in the front 
and one in the back. These are folded, and one 
side is pasted to the inside of the cover, and the 
other half forms the flyleaf of the book. On the 
top of the front cover I pasted the title of a 
Y. C. Lab page; on the bottom I pasted the 
picture of Cinderella that appeared on the cover 
of The Youth’s Companion; between them is the 
seal of the Y. C. Lab and the year. 

“I intend to bind each year’s Y. C. Lab pages 
like this.” 

Member Kasson was winner of the first prize 
in the Toy Constructors’ Contest last fall. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—I want to know if you can tell me how to 
build a loud speaker for a one-tube radio, and if 
I would have to have an amplifier. Member Vivian 
Bass, Route 2, Quitman, Ga. 

A.—by Councilor Clapp: A loud speaker can- 
not be satisfactorily operated from a one-tube 

radio receiver except possibly on signals from a 
station a very few miles away. Generally speak- 
ing, two stages of audio-frequency amplification 
are necessary to insure consistent loud speaker 
operation. 

_A loud speaker is a very delicate device and 
must be manufactured with considerable care if 
good reproduction is to be obtained. The 
“units,” or works, of the speaker may be pur- 
chased in the open market and may be 
mounted at home, when the horn, or cone, is 
home-built. 

A simple arrangement which is capable of 
giving quite good results is an attachment to fit 
the tone arm of a phonograph; two types are 
made, one for attaching the usual headset and 
one which has a ‘“‘speaking’’ unit in it. The first 
type is simply a specially shaped tube, for 
conveying the sound vibrations from the usual 
headset to the phonograph horn. The second 
type appears something like an overgrown tele- 
phone receiver, with an attachment for fitting 
it to the tone arm. 





a real thrill. 


and auto-tourists. 
They're the lightest 
weight, portable boat 
motors made. Anyone 
can carry, attach and 


ie am the Fish 





COOKED’ You bet he’s hooked! Game 
little scrapper. He’s given you a battle. 
Your heart pounds—your blood tingles—as 
you play him toward the net. Man! There’s 


Bass waters soon will open. Wherever 
—whenever you go fishing, you can depend 
onaJohnson Motor togive you more fishing. 
Two models—the Light Sa ed ee and the 
new Light Twin—are ideal for 





are Striking 


operate one, using an ordinary rowboat. The 
new Standard Twin and the new Big 
Twin are designed for speed craft and large 
family boats. 


The keenest of motor enthusiasts experi- 
ences a real thrill at the smooth power, 
the pick-up, the speed of the new Johnsons. 
Any Johnson dealer will let you take 
one for trial. Sold by sport goods, hard- 


ware and marine supply dealers, on pay- 

ments if desired. 

Write for our catalog 

O nso showing and descr 

Outboard i a 1927 
= pie, Me nson Motors. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 4%6 Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 
Export Distributor: Canoe Co 


New York, N w York, U5. 4, U.S.A a Canada 
° wr i RE 2 Motors 
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The HOME Shoe Polishes “tix UG Cx encmaii: : 











af To ALL Seeete \ 
SCHOOL— . 


This Editorial means YOU, too! 


‘6 TT WOULD shock George Washington 
or DeWitt Clinton to see the shoes 
that carry boys to the high schools named 
in their honor,” says The New York Sun 
in an editorial addressed to the students 
of two big New York high schools — but 
aimed at all school boys everywhere. 
Washington or Clinton would be 
shocked because they made ita point 
to be neat at all times — they real- 
ized. that personal neatness was 
necessary to win Success. 

It’s no different today! If you 
want to get ahead in the world, be 
neat; and remember—you are not 
neat if you go about with unshined 
shoes. 

“Spend two minutes a day” and 
put on a shine you can see your 
face in! 
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A GRANDPARENT WRITES— 














Gentlemen: ; 

We have an artillery field 
cannon. It is sure a great Harm- 
less toy. My grandson likes it 
better than any toy he has. He 
has a great many different toys, 
but the cannon ts best. _ 
Yours truly, 

H.F.S. 


ME) Terre Haute, Ind. 
We 


~~ 





Did you read all about 
BIG-BANG celebrators 
in this magazine last 
issue? If not,we will send 
you pictures and prices. 
NO MATCHES— 
NO POWDER 
REQUIRED TO OP- 
ERATE A BIG-BANG. 


See any dealer at once. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, then write to us. 


Tue Conestoca CorPoRATION 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


(Formerly Toy Cannon Works) 














Celebrate“ 4th of July’’ 


Got tinte Accostarent 0 | 
of FIREWORKSUI 


Safe and Sane 


BoYs! oe om a1 
especially 
atle you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
recone) even dara funor 
} store) giv 
: y. Consists of 6 


er chasers, 12 pieces 
Welt iS piede emorted Dipped Bucks and 
mplete in a néat-wood box.. You 

er now—don't wait. p ——— A ft 
Pane Four era rettion goods free, Send for 1 ala. 


Remitt: ust accom: order. 
WT RAZI NOVELTY MEG. CO. 


BRAZEL 
1800 Elia Street Cincinnati, Ohie 








_ BLACKHEADS 


cannot be hidden,.- Get rid of them 
now by regular treatments with 


-Resinol 


Make a Butterfly Tray .., «:.; 
Gifts. Easy to make and sell. Illustrated Catalog of 
Reed, Bases, Butterflies, Grasses, Scenic Backgrounds, 
etc., 8 cents. Special rates to camps. 

Frazer Co., 78K Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK se 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 





Auto Flag 
Clusters 






June 14 marks 
the 150th Anni- 
versary ag 
use Are you 
ready to display 
Old Glory? Order 
now to assure de- 
livery in_season 
for Flag Day. 


* Quickly adjusted-to radiator cap of any car and 
easily removed. Folds forward to permit filling 
radiator. Holder decorated with U. S. shield in 
colors. Complete with five spear-head fast colo: 
flags, size 4 by 6 inches. ; 
I ng hoc sscriproperesonswae’ 60c 


The Y. C. Shop 


8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 





‘*The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join now! 











Are you with Sally in belonging to the group 


that should keep away from square necks? But 


would you know that Sally belonged to it if charming than a V_ neck worn with a soft 
you xd just seen her in her becoming V neck? roll collar 
Photographs by J Types posed by Si College duat 





‘Marcia proves that a round collar and choker 
strand of large round are SS 





Fashions for the Young Girl 


II. The Truth About Neck Lines 
BY G. Y. C. EXPERT ADVISER, MARGIA HAUGH, Pu.B. 


Associate Professor at Simmons College : 


Your Face Is THE CENTER OF INTEREST! 
Nothing has a greater effect on it than the 
type of neck line you choose, the way you 
do your hair, and the accessories that you use 
near your face. That is why it is so impor- 
tant to have one’s neck line in harmony with 
the shape of face and chin and the length of 
one’s neck! 

In spite of the number of times you have 
looked in the mirror, have you ever critically 
analyzed your face -and -tried--to ‘determime* 


what- classification: it falls into? Is it-oval—. round neck lines—will make your face appear ' the form of a square. 


round—square? It is quite necessary to know. 
in order to choose a becoming neck line! 
A study of faces shows that there are these 


three distinct types, and each requires its own at present on many of the sweaters and sport to it with yellow, so 





Anew spring frock of print silk with a shallow, 
we dees neck is ever so becoming to 
‘ee 


© good-looking rt sweater would 
have served to make her face look a little less 
pointed if she had worn a roll collar with it 


neck line. You can recognize the oval type in 
the rather long, narrow face (Peg); the round, : 
in the rather full, short face (Marcia); and the 
square, in the face with a straight chin line 
and jaw bone, which gives a straight line, also, 
to the side of the face (Sally). 

In choosing lines becoming to any one of 
these distinct types, remember first of all that 
the shape of the face is emphasized by repeti- 
tion of the same lines in the neck line—for 
example, a square face will be brought out by 
a square neck line. But a word and a warning 
to the wise: the shape of one’s face is also 
emphasized by too great a contrast! Very 
long, pointed features, for example, will be 
made more striking by a too-round line. And 





Our Keystone Pin 
of Gold and Blue 


To win this beautiful pin, 

and enjoy the special ad- 

vantages of membership, 

send me this Keystone 
blank today 





v ——— 
\ Return to Hazel Grey F 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BosionL. — 1 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may 1 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Comenpenting i 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a ! 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
] self and how to win the pin and all the advan- ! 
1 tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 


| OR 
...How to form a Branch Club of the j 


1 G.-Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
] to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 


responding, Active and Contributing Members 1 

] for us all. | 
1 ee ee Se Se eee j 
: POD 56565550505 years old. ' 
RMON iis Seis be adaacch cxpharae eens i 
AE OA ee ae ee 1 
Dsisensahihisaaiaidh st eieiaieeiiaisaa muni 
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the depth of the neck opening should never 
repeat the length of the face. 

Neck lines which neither repeat nor con- 
tradict the shape of the face modify and 
soften its lines very attractively, and it is 
well worth while to discover which lines will 
do that for each one of us, individually. 


If Your Face is Oval 


Long, pointed or V-neck .openings—or -too- 


longer and more angular by repetition, or 
contrast. You will find that is particularly true 
if you wear a V-neck of the type so popular 


clothes, but you can make them more becoming 
to your type if you soften the V with a rolling 
collar or inside vest. (Peg or Marcia.) A strand 
of beads contrasting in color to your dress has 
the same effect when it falls at a depth similar 
to the neck line. If you choose a neck line 
which is shallow, or comes close to the base of 
the neck, your face will appear less pointed. 
Slightly rounded or U-shaped neck: lines--are ‘ 
ever so much more becoming to you, as they 
do not emphasize the oval shape of your 
features; nor do they bring them out by 
contrast. (Peg.) 


The Girl with a Round Face 


Round neck lines add fullness and so accentuate 


the roundness of the face. You will obtain fisure» 


your best results by choosing such lines as 


long ovals or long, narrow rectangular or — 


V-shaped neck lines which come to a point 


far enough away from.,the face to.lessen the. 


power. of: contrast... (Marcia.) :-If. you’ classify ' 
yourself as belonging to this group, please 
do try to avoid wearing round earrings or 
choker strands of large, round beads. If you 


«wear beads, they should -be of sufficient length 


to give a slenderizing effect and small enough 
in size at the neck so as not to increase its 
width or emphasize its roundness. 


Special Pointers for Square Faces 


If you belong to this group, the most important 
ing to do is to keep away from square necks 

and square collars. Long neck lines are 

desirable, such as the oval or V-shaped ones 

recommended for the round-faced type. 

(Sally.) oe ° 
; In-betweens 


Of course, many of you will belong to this group; 
and the best thing to do is to decide which type 
you wish to approach—then to adopt the lines 
which will best bring out the most becoming 
characteristics of that type. 





Last but not least comes the neck itself, to 
be considered when thinking of neck lines that 
are best for different types of faces. Generally, 
the rather long, thin type of neck goes with 
a long thin face and a short neck with a round 
face, although this is not always true. 

Long, thin necks look their best when they 
are not emphasized by a broad neck line or a 
broad collarless neck opening which exposes 
the collar bone. The neck always appears 
thinner if a low neck is worn. Fairly high 
collars are often becoming. Collars which roll 
or are fitted up in the back to shorten the 
apparent distance between the shoulders and 
the hair line help to make the neck appear 


. shorter and less thin.. Shallow-round-or-square ~* - 


neck openings have the same becoming effect. 
If your neck is a short one, tight collars 
or rolling ones which make your neck almost 
invisible are not for you. You will find that 
deep-pointed or round neck lines have a very 
nice lengthening effect, and that you will look 
your best in a flat collar or a collarless dress! 





. Figure «ay 





Can You Quilt? + 











UILTS have taken the place of thin spreads 
as bed covers to a large extent; and as for 
quilted pillows—they are the last word in 

smartness! Quilted pillows, which began their 
popularity when made of regular patchwork 
pieces in brilliant colors of calico or prints, have 
gradually come to be made of every possible 
material, from plain colored cotton materials 
to satin. 

This attractive 
bed set is one that 
any girl can make for 
herself. The quilt is 
of plain lavender 
gingham on one side 
and plain yellow ; 
gingham ontheother. ...-”’ 
Two quilting patterns 
were..used, each in 


One square was 
quilted with lavender 
twist, the one next 





These are the patterns 


that the quilt ap- 
pears to be made in 
blocks. On the lav- 
ender side of the 
quilt, the _- quilting is prominent, and the 
lavender blocks barely show. On the yellow 
side, the lavender quilting makes a contrasting 
picture. 

One of the pillows is made’of yellow gingham 
quilted in deep purple, and the other is of lav- 
ender quilted in deep orange. 

You do not need to use a quilting frame like 
those our grandmothers thought so essential. 
If you will sew the pieces of gingham together 
to make the width and length of quilt you want 
and lay strips of cotton batten (these are sold 


The quilting stitch is just an 

ordinary back stitch in 
a which the point of the 
needle comes out the same 
distance ahead of the thread 
as the back stitch takes up. 
Old-fashioned quilting was 
done “by "going over the 
design twice with a regular 
running stitch, the second 
stitching goi into the 
holes of &e it_ row, 60 
that it made a solid stitch 
almost like machine stitch- 
ing. The quilting stitch that 
people seem to find best 
nowadays is a back stitch 
that may or may not leave a 
tiny space een stitches 
at the discretion o 
* quilter 


for about 10 cents a 28X36-inch strip) between 
the yellow and the lavender sides, you can heap 
the quilt on a table and work more easily. 

The quilting design should be stamped on 
either the lavender or the yellow side of the 
quilt, and all the work done from that side. And 
before you begin the quilting run a_ basting 
thread around the edge of the quilt, catching 
through both the yellow and the lavender side 
and the cotton as well. Then begin the quilting 
at one corner and work straight across one side. 
Begin your second row of blocks at the end, 
and repeat. ’ 

A quilt can, of course, be made up in white 
or cream-colored material and white thread 
used instead of colored. The newest quilts, 
however, are in a color combination and are 
quilted with contrasting thread. ’ 

You can buy any quilting pattern you like 
in the needlework department of any store. 
These are printed on plain white paper and are 
transferred with carbon paper by placing it 
shiny side down between the pattern and the 
quilt material and going over the outline of 
the design firmly with a pencil. 

JANE LITTELL 


Quilting Patterns 


If you would like to use the charming old 
patterns shown in the quilt and pillow sketched, 

have had them printed for you and will send 
both for 15 cents. 


HAZEL GREY 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


that have been printed 
full size, all ready for you 
to transfer 


— 


Figure ©) 
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the Butterflies 
By’ 
Christine Noble, Govan 


Illustrated by Benjamin’ . 3 





Around the small red 
house was the mos 
lovely garden 


NCE upon a time there was a dear 

little old lady named Mrs. Knit- 

slippers. She lived in a small red 
house, and around about the house was 
the most lovely garden. In it were violets 
and sweet peas, hollyhocks and marigolds, 
roses and lilies, and ever so many other 
gay and beautiful blossoms. 

And, dear me, how Mrs. Knitslippers 
did love that garden! Every morning, 
when breakfast was done, Mrs. Knit- 
slippers would put on her broad floppity 
hat and her soft garden gloves and takea 
basket and her scissors and perhaps a 
trowel, and out into the garden she would 
trot.. With her always went Drowsy-Eye, 
her fluffy white cat, for Drowsy-Eye liked 
the garden, too. 

Here and there they would go, among 
the flowers, trimming this one and 
straightening that one, and having the 
time of their lives. 

Whenever Mrs. Knitslippers found a 
new flower in bloom, she would clap her 
hands and say, “O-0-0-0-0-oh, goody!” 
And every time she found one that had 
died, she would wring her hands and cry, 
“0Q-0-0-0-0-oh, dearie me!’ For that was 
the only trouble with Mrs. Knitslippers’ 
garden—it just would not live forever. 
*Drowsy-Eye was very fond of Mrs. 
Knitslippers. In fact, he liked her better 
than anyone he knew, for she was so kind 
fo him. She gave him a saucer of rich 
cream every morning, and a piece of fish 
each night. So it made him feel very badly 
to see Mrs. Knitslippers crying over her 
dead flowers. 

A toad lived under the garden walk, and 
Drowsy-Eye knew him well. He asked the 
toad how he would keep the flowers from 
dying, if he were going to do it. 

“T wouldn’t plant ’em,” croaked the 
toad, who was a cross old féllow,; and 
generally had a sore throat. “If you don’t 
plant ’ em they won’t die, will they?” 

And the toad shut his eyes, which is a 







Drowsy-Eye asked the fat robin 
how to keep the flowers from 
dying 


Mrs. Knitslippers and 









WAU, 


habit toads have, if you’ve noticed; so 
Drowsy-Eye walked away. 

In the bird bath was a saucy fat robin, 
and Drowsy-Eye asked him how to keep 
the flowers from dying. 

“Dear me!” chirped the robin. “I 
wouldn’t even try! Why, if they kept on 

blooming and bloom- 
. & ing and none of them 
withered, we should 
» soon be covered with 
flowers.” 
“That’s so,” said 
Drowsy-Eye sadly. 
“Of course it’s so,” 
chirped the robin, 
who was proud of 
having solved the 
piel gs Mapeinsnr 
yes! They wou 
v cover the garden, 
cover the walls, cover 
the house, go down 
the chimney,’’—the 
little robin liked to 
talk so well that he 
went on and on, chat- 
tering and fluttering 
and splashing,— 
‘‘climb over the 
tables, go into the 
cupboards, climb out 
of the windows—” 

But Drowsy-Eye 
had heard enough and 
had — away. 

went back to the 

As be sat there house and sat on the 
he tossed the little steps. He was think- 
blossom up and ing very deeply. How 
down in the air could one keep lovely 
flowers from shrivel- 

ing up into little wads of ugly, faded blue 
and pink and yellow? He reached over and 
broke off the head of a lavender sweet pea 
(which showed that he was thinking 
deeply,. for he would never have broken 
one of Mrs. Knitslippers’ flowers if he‘had 
not been lost in thought). As he sat there 
he tossed the little blossom up and down 
in the air. It looked like something with 
tiny lavender wings, flying about, and it 


amused Drowsy-Eye so much that he kept 
throwing it higher and higher. When the 
little flower was way up in the air, it 
looked like a tiny winged creature; not a 
bird and not a bug, but something softer 
and prettier and daintier than either of 
them. 

“Oh,” he thought, “if only the flowers 
could just fly away, when they are through 
blooming, how fine that would be!” 

And then Drowsy-Eye had such an 
exciting idea that every hair on his tail 
stood out. 

But Drowsy-Eye was a sly old puss. He 
didn’t run right off to Mrs. Knitslippers 
and tell her what he had thought of. Oh, 
no! He smoothed down his excitable tail, 
and he walked very slowly along the walk 
and watched Mrs. Knitslippers. 

It was not until that night, when every- 
one was asleep, that Drowsy-Eye crept 
out of the house, through the garden to 
where the moon made a great white patch 
on the soft green grass. 

Drowsy-Eye had been out to this patch 
before. He had seen soft, brown rabbits 
playing on it, little gray field mice; and, 
best of all, he had seen fairies dancing there 
in the shining white moonlight. 

Now Drowsy-Eye was no 
ordinary cat, and you may be 
sure that he did not lie there 
in the shadows and watch the 
fairies play without learning 
some of their magic. So, after 
looking carefully about to see 
that there were no rabbits or 
mice or wide-awake birds to 
see him at his antics, he began 
to dance slowly around in a 
circle, singing in.a soft, purry- 
furry voice: 


“But they fly!” 
cried Mrs. Knit- 
slippers in squeals 


of delight. |, Thy @ 
fy! 


1. MISSING LETTER. 
A CARE CARE CARE. 
Add one letter several times to some of the words 
given above, and thus form a readable sentence. None 
of the letters may be rearranged or separated. 


2. ENIGMA. 
It has a body, head, and hands, 
Yet motionless and dumb it stands. 
If I should go away from it, 
*Twould have no meaning, not a bit, 
bseand you os vedo. th Hl 


with hands ‘ond be bel et ‘and fact Face, and feet, 
But very lovable and swee 

When you had dealt that ¥ way with it, 

A little girl could play with it. 


3. TRANSPOSITION. 
One thing grows name Oe the ground, another on a tree. 
Qne of them.is mych by ladies in.their tea; 
The other pleases co ed tc is n sunny Tennessee, 
And it you'want to oe ae ta se. 
The names of objec an are cls are’ spelled wit bh the 
same five letters, differenti tly arranged. 


4. DIAMOND. 
1. Aletter. 2. nings. 3. Ellipti- 
cal figures. 4. Of extreme effect. 5. 


Change. 6. Respectful title. 7. A 
letter. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


Cojonel Puzzler went for a trip in the dirigible. 
l¢ passing over the parade-ground he observed 
a number of soldiers standing at attention in a solid 
square. He remarked Hy by adding twenty-five men, 
a‘larger square could be formed, which would have 
one more man on each as 
How many men in the square? 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles 
1. This bright child is first in finishing writing in ink. 
2. Tan rat, rattan. Go far, Fargo. Dumb king, 
kingdom. Quart, set -, 
3. ‘Madagasca: a-Dag-As-Car. 
4. CAPTAIN eal TANACER, ‘C-lai-M; A-gor-A; 
P-eca-N; T-ibi-A; A-pin-G; I-nan-E; N-eve-R. 
Ss. Colonel Puzzler had 45 men. At the first bridge 
he left 1, 22 (half the remainder) and 1; = the 
‘ second, i. 10 and 1; at the third, 1, 4 and 1; and 
at the fourth, 1, 1 and 1, thus using all the men. 
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“Little fairy, elf and sprite, 

Tiny gnome and dwarf and fay, 

Give the fading, dying flowers 
Wings, to fly away. 

Grant my wish, this moonlight night, 
Fairy, elf and sprite.” 


Then, standing on his left feet, he cried, 
““Me-ow!” and, standing on his right feet, 
he cried, ‘‘Me-oo!” and, finally, standing 
on all four of his feet, he cried, “Sssss- 
pppppttttt!” 

After this he went into the house, 
but he was so excited he could not sleep, 
He was so afraid that the charm wouldn’t 
work! 

He had thought that he would wait 
until Mrs. Knitslippers went into the 
garden after breakfast, to tell her about it; 
but as soon as the sky got crimson in thé 
east and the sun slipped up over the hill, 
he could wait no longer. So he ran and 
called Mrs. Knitslippers, saying, ‘“Some- 
thing has happened to the flowers—do 
come at once!” 

Mrs. Knitslippers came at once, with 
her pretty white curls still tucked in their 
curl-papers, and she and Drowsy-Eye 
hurried out into the garden. 

The garden was lovely in the early 
morning sunshine, and the flowers looked 
fresher than ever before. 

“Why, you naughty, naughty kitty!” 
cried Mrs. Knitslippers, shaking her curl- 
papers at him. “How could you frighten 
me so? There is nothing at all the matter 
with the flowers.” 

“Look!” cried Drowsy-Eye, whose eyes 
were anything but drowsy now. 

All the flowers in the garden seemed to 
be trembling; at first very gently and then 
stronger and stronger grew the move- 
ments. Some of the flowers actually 
seemed to be pulling away from their 
stems, and while the excited cat and his 














mistress watched that is just exactly what 
those flowers did! They pulled until they 
broke away from their stems, and then 
there rose into the air dozens of lovely 
winged creatures, blue and lavender and 
pink and yellow! 

“But they fly!” cried Mrs. Knitslippers 
in squeals of delight. “‘But they fly!” (She 
was so astonished that she could not 
believe it even when she saw it.) And 
Drowsy-Eye, who was so excited that :he 
hardly knew what she said, replied, 
“Butterflies! Butterflies!” 

So now when you see butterflies hover- 
ing over your flower beds you may be sure 
that they are only flowers from Mrs. 
Knitslippers’ garden which, instead- of 
withering up, have flown away. Per- 
haps they have just come to visit your 
flowers, and, perhaps, if you listen close 
enough, you can hear what they have to 
say. 
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These Last Special Offers Close June 30 


Only Three Weeks Left! 


Get Your Order In Now And Avoid Disappointment 
The last series of the big Anniversary Special Offers is‘ rapidly drawing to a close. 
Follow the examplé of thousands of other wise Companion readers and secure a new 
subscription today. As a reward for this slight service we will send you any big pre- 
mium you may select from this page of June Specials. In addition you have the privi- 
lege of entering the new June ‘‘Best Letter’ contest which may bring you one of the 
eight generous gold prizes to be awarded the winners. 


Norte: Premiums are given only to present Com- 
panion subscribers in payment for new subscriptions 
that introduce The Youth’s Companion into homes 
where the magazine has not been taken during the 
past twelve months. 
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Omar Pearls Came 
in Dainty 
Gift Box 





Omar Pearl Necklace 


The fascination of pearls dates back to forgotten history, but never 
has this fascination been more truly expressed than by the creation of 


Kodakery 


| Magazine Omar Pearls. We are offering a lovely quality of cream white Omar 

| Pearls that have a fire and orient equalled only by the deep-sea gem itself. 

| FREE No other jewel so well expresses tenderness and romance — or brings 
i such lasting pleasure. 

| With Each Omar Pearls are finely graduated, washable with soap and water, 

| Cc. guarantced indestructible. They are mounted with a sterling silver 

amera safety clasp set with a brilliant, and are encased in a blue leatherette 


box lined with white satin. Each string bears the Omar seal, a sign of 
matchless beauty and qemey. and should not be confused with cheap 
destructible bead pearls. You may have your choice of the dressy 
24-inch length or the popular 15-inch choker style. 

USUALLY given for one new subscription and 60 
cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Omar Pearl Necklace, choice of 15 or 24-inch 
length, will be given to any Companion subscriber 
for only one new yearly subscription, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL MONEY. 








The Popular 
Eastman Hawkeye Camera 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most popular models and 
is designed especially for young people. With it you can make 
the most amusing and interesting snapshots, which you'll want 
to keep all your fife. It's easy for anyone to take good pictures 
with this camera, becausc it requires no focusing or cstimating 
of distance. Has a carefully tested lens and reliable shutter al- 
ways ready for snapshots. The Hawkeye is Eastman-made 
and uses Eastman N. C. films. The entire camera is. made of 
metal, covered with seal grain imitation leather and is practi- 
cally indestructible. Takes pictures 2'¢ x 3'4 inches. Negatives 
are of a quality that yield good enlargements. 


You May Also 
Win a Gold Prize! 


A New Contest for June 


Every subscriber sending a new subscription 
during June is entitled to enter this contest. The 
following prizes in geld will be given for the best 
letters on the subject, ‘What I Like Best in The 
Youth’s Companion, and Why.” 


Junior Division 
(Under 19 Years) 


Senior Division 


A coupon entitling the receiver to one year's subscription to (19 Years and over) 


Kodakery, a magazine for amateur photographers, will be The Pride of 
included free with every camera. Ist. Prize $20.00 Ist. Prize $20.00 Old Spain 
| iv 2 seed . Pri .00 | 2nd. Prize 15.00 No. illustrati 
| USUALLY given for one new subscription ry erat res 3rd. Prize 10.00 could do justice 
| .and 40 cents extra, but — oS Ere : 4 ; to these su- 
| 4th. Prize 5.00 | 4th. Prize 5.00 dbly. modeled 
Ends the 
DURING JUNE ONLY IMPORTANT: A letter may be sent with cach typify pape 
new subscription. Letters should be written on a esty of d 


separate sheet and marked for senior or junior 
division according to age of writer. They must be 
mailed on or before June 30, 1927 


The Eastman Hawkeye Camera will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 


“BIG BANG” Heavy Artillery Cannon 


Celebrate With Safety 


“Big Bang” cannot explode, neither will it 
set fires nor cause injury of any kind. The ideal 


Spain on the 
high seas. Every 
well appointed 
living room 
should have 
them. 























Uses No Powder 
Just the cannon every boy wants, to play military games and 








safe and sane toy, indorsed by safety commit- 
tees of leading cities. 


Get your new 
subscription 
today and earn 
**Big Bang” in 
time tocelebrate 
the 4th of July. 













to celebrate the 4th of July. “Big Bang” operates on a new prin- 
ciple and is approved by parents because it uses no powder. The 
ammunition is ““Bangsite”’ and ordinary water. Just load it, close 
the breech, push the firing-pin and off she goes with a flash and a 
roaring bang. Has a well-constructed all-metal tilting body and a 
black gun-metal finish with large red heavy-duty artillery wheels. 
Length over all — 11 inches. Comes with complete instructions 
and enough ammunition to fire 200 shots. 


Under our regular terms the “Big Bang’’ can- 


non would be given for one new subscription and 
75 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


“Big Bang’’ will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. (Add postage for a four-pound 


Ship Book Ends 


Antique Green Bronze Finish 


These attractive Book Ends are cast in the shape of Spanish 
Galleons, like the ship models so popular at the present time. 

hey are made of metal with antique green bronze finish. The 
bases are covered with brown felt to prevent scratching. They are 
41% inches high and 4 inches across the base. In perfect keeping 
with the dignified furnishings of a library or living room, and a 
most attractive ornament for desk or table. A very desirable 
premium. 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, but — 
DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Spanish Galleon Book Ends will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 





yearly subscription, WITHOUT EXTRA 
package.) MONEY. 
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Show prospective subscribers that at the new low price of $2.00 The Youth’s Companion costs less than 4 cents a week 








